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... in the land of cotton 


that's where the story of Du Pont Film begins 


C OTTON from the Southland is one 
of the basic raw materials from 
which Du Pont makes the crystal- 
clear base used for its motion picture 
film. 

Through the magic of chemistry, 
cotton linters—the short fibres of 
cotton—are converted into esters of 
cellulose, a flaky snow-like material. 

In huge stainless steel tanks these 
flakes are mixed with solvents under 


carefully controlled conditions to 
form a clear, viscous syrup known as 
“dope.” From this syrup the base of 
Du Pont Motion Picture Film is 
produced. 

In months to come we plan to tell 
you more about the interesting proc¬ 
ess that makes Du Pont film a 
superior product. 

Cinematographers approve this 
film. They appreciate its ability to 
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dependable uniformity of speed and 
contrast. 
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ADEL is pronounced a- del' (rhymes with“exceD 


ADEL is pronounced the same the world over 
... a-del'. Now famous for quality hydraulic, 
electric and mechanical armament and air¬ 
craft equipment, the name ADEL will be 
known after Victory for many other things... 
a new viewer for slide film, a new still color 
camera now being used in service and civil¬ 
ian hospitals, plus other photographic and 
cinematographic equipment. Back of AD E L's 
expanded production facilities is engineer¬ 
ing skill which created the working mech¬ 
anisms of a majority of studio cameras, 
experience which will bring new and better 
products for you in the future. 

Buy War Bonds For Victory 
ADEL PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP. 

Burbank, Calif. • Huntington, 17, W. Va. 

Offices: Seattle, Dayton, Detroit, Hagerstown, 

Baltimore, New York and Canada 
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CHARMING is this photograph of Peggy O'Neill, 
film starlet, who has just completed a role in "It's A 
Pleasure" for International Pictures. Photo by Maurine. 
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ACES 

of 

the 

CAMERA 

ROLLA FLORA, A.S.C 

By 

W. C. C. BOSCO 


T HE contemporary motion picture 
owes much to the legitimate stage 
and has borrowed freely from 
other expressive art forms, but in the 
realm of special and optical effects it 
has originated at the same time both an 
art and a science peculiarly its own. This 
fascinating and mysterious ability of the 
motion picture to make things seem to be 
what they are not, to accomplish the 
impossible, and to seemingly make real 
the absurd and fantastic has, it can be 
admitted without lessening the credit 
due elsewhere, been largely instrumental 
in giving the cinematographic medium 
that unique quality of omnipresence 
which makes all things possible on the 
screen and won for the medium such 
a tremendous audience all over the 
world. 

The amazing, though not always ob¬ 
vious, effects achieved in today’s mo¬ 
tion pictures are possible because of the 
tireless experimentation and research 
done by a small group of men who, add¬ 
ing genius and vision to experience, 
have been pushing back the frontiers 
of knowledge for the industry. These 
men, unheralded and unsung for the 
most part, have made tremendous con¬ 
tributions through the years to the im¬ 
provement of the end product. 

Prominent among this group of the 
technical elite is Rolla Flora, A.S.C. 
20th Century Fox, who just signed him 
to another long term contract, gives 
him a title to provoke envy in an Ori¬ 
ental potentate: “Director of Montages 
and Optical Effects.” But even a tag like 
that fails to convey the magnitude or the 
scope of Rolla’s influence on the motion 
pictures carrying the Fox label. Those 
who can remember the eye-straining 
properties of the early pictures and the 
shortcomings of the first effect shots 
can appreciate part of the contribution 
he has made to the industry by his 


efforts and constant experimentation 
over the last twenty years to improve 
the quality of dupe negatives. And the 
Zoom lens, which opened up new oppor¬ 
tunities for effect shots by making dolly 
shots possible when the use of a dolly 
was impossible, was another contribu¬ 
tion developed by him eighteen years 
ago when he was under contract to Para¬ 
mount. Its use permitted movie-goers 
the vicarious thrills of hurtling to the 
sidewalk from the top of a skyscraper, 
or to share the pilot’s experience in a 
diving plane. 

Rolla Flora started his photographic 
career in a drug store in the little town 
of The Dalles, Oregon, where he at¬ 
tended to the developing and printing for 
local Brownie snappers. By keeping his 
mind on the interesting possibilities 
latent in the science of photography at 
that time, and ignoring the subject mat¬ 
ter imprinted on the negatives, because 
with monotonous regularity it showed 
some wag being devilishly funny in a 
woman’s hat, he became possessed by a 


passion for photography. He came lo 
Hollywood, and got his start in the pic¬ 
ture business as an assistant in the 
Famous Players-Lasky lab in 1921. 

Studious and eonscientous, he was 
afraid that his brief formal education 
would be a handicap to the realization of 
his ambitions; so he haunted the uni¬ 
versities and made arrangements to be 
tutored in physics, and subjects allied 
to the photographic arts and sciences, by 
undergraudates majoring in those sub¬ 
jects. 

The first rungs of the ladder were 
climbed slowly and laboriously. From 
lab assistant he was promoted to still 
photographer, then to assistant camera¬ 
man, and then into the loading room. 
And in every spare moment he was ex¬ 
perimenting or working on a new inven¬ 
tion. His inventiveness and industrious 
determination brought encouragement 
from Roy Pomeroy, who, in 1923, gave 
him the chance he had been hoping for— 
trick photography. 

(Continued on Page 389) 
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The New Auricon Automatic-Parallax 
View-Range Camera Finder 

By W. G. C. BOSCO 


B ORROWING a page from the de¬ 
sign of automatic aerial machine- 
gun sights, the new Auricon Auto¬ 
matic-Parallax View-Range Finder fur¬ 
nishes the cameraman, while he is shoot¬ 
ing the picture, with an exact image of 
that picture as it will later appear on 
the screen. 

Designed and manufactured for the 
Army by the E. M. Berndt Corp. of Hol¬ 
lywood, this new finder will soon be avail¬ 
able for all cameramen doing work allied 
to the War effort. It answers a need 
long felt by cameramen engaged in all 
kinds of work and using all types of 
equipment because it will no longer be 
necessary to “hope for the best” after 
that first inadequate peep through the 
lens, or to try to follow action through 
a finder that is known to be “just a bit 
off.” 

Incorporating the latest developments 
in the science of optics, this first really 
modern finder is completely accurate and 
operates with the utmost simplicity. It 


provides an erect, needle-sharp image 
framed on ground glass, right side up, 
and correct right to left, located at the 
front of a deep shadow box for maxi¬ 
mum contrast and visibility. The finder 
image is so clear that a newspaper head¬ 
line can be read with the finder at a dis¬ 
tance of fifteen feet, or an airplane can 
be accurately located while just a speck 
in the sky. There is no dilution of the 
image as seen in the finder, and no 
“ghosts” or reflection in the image. Nor 
does the cameraman see his own reflec¬ 
tion in the glass when working in bright 
sunlight. It combines automatic paral¬ 
lax compensation with a View-Range 
Finder which enables the operator to 
measure the distance from camera to 
subject in the finder and set his camera- 
lens accordingly. 

When shooting a scene, the camera¬ 
man can hold the finder directly against 
his forehead, in which case the finder 
sunshade is cushioned with sponge rub¬ 
ber pads. He will then be viewing the 


Left, Under combat conditions with camera held as 
shown, the cameraman has unobstructed vision above 
and to right and left of finder. He can see large 
upright finder image with both eyes, at any con¬ 
venient viewing distance. 

image at an optical distance of 10 
inches (the finder itself measures only 
6 inches long). On the other hand, ho 
can, if he so desires, move back and look 
at the image at any convenient distance 
without regard to an exact eye position. 
The framing of the image in the finder 
does not depend on the viewing position 
of the eye, as in the case of “peep-hole” 
finders, and both eyes are used to look 
at the finder image at all viewing posi¬ 
tions. 

Under combat or field conditions, using 
the Auricon Finder does not blind the 
cameraman to what is happening around 
him, as is the case with “peep-hole” 
finders. He can operate the camera and 
finder about a foot in front of him and 
thus see above the camera and to right 
and left, with both eyes open. 

The difference in viewpoint (or dis¬ 
placement) between camera and finder 
lenses, commonly called parallax, is au¬ 
tomatically compensated for so that 
whatever is sharply focused in the finder 
is also corrected for parallax in the 
finder frame. The parallax adjustment 
is done optically inside the finder allow¬ 
ing the external finder casing to be 
solidly attached to the camera body. 
This provides a rugged and dependable 
arrangement and the lineup between 
camera and finder cannot be thrown out 
of critical adjustment by accidental 
blows or shocks to the finder casing or 
camera. 

The automatic-parallax adjustment is 
controlled by a cam-plate located inside 
the finder casing. This cam-plate de¬ 
termines the displacement distance be¬ 
tween camera lens and finder lens, for 
which the finder automatically com¬ 
pensates. 

In the case of the Eyemo 35 mm 
camera, the displacement distance is 
2.750 inches. If, for instance, this finder 
were later to be installed on a different 
camera having a displacement distance 
of, say 4 inches, the cam-plate can easily 
be exchanged, with the use of a screw¬ 
driver alone, for one intended for a 
4-inch displacement distance. Thus par¬ 
allax recalibration of the finder is 
avoided, for the footage-scale which con¬ 
trols the focusing range-finder and the 
auto-parallax is untouched. 

The auto-parallax adjustment on the 
Auricon Finder has been mechanically 
worked out to five decimal places and is 
more reliable than former methods of 
cut-and-try parallax calibration accurate 
at only a few points. 

While the finder is shown adapted to a 
35 mm Eyemo Camera, it can also be 
used with 16 mm cameras such as the 
Filmo, Victor, Bolex, etc. For the Kodak 
Cine-Special, a finder mounting has been 
designed which enables magazines to be 
changed without disturbing the finder. 

The finder can be finished to cover 35 
mm sound or silent camera or projector 
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apertures, or 16 mm apertures, either 
camera or projector. Except for special 
applications, a finder covering the sound- 
projector aperture would be used. 

For cameras using 35 mm film, the 
finder covers lens fields from a 35 mm 
wide angle (which is the full frame 
shown in the finder), 40 mm, 2-inch, etc., 
up to the 6- and 10-inch telephoto 
lenses, by means of inserted mattes. 

When the finder is used with a 16 mm 
camera it will cover lens-fields ranging 
from the 17.5 mm wide-angle lens up 
to the 6-inch telephoto lens. 

A magazine to carry up to 9 mattes is 
located in the back of the finder. A spe¬ 
cial device retains the mattes in the 
magazine chamber, yet an easy pull up- 
and-out releases the matte to be used. 
Another device incorporated in the 
matte slide at the ground-glass viewing 
screen, makes it impossible to insert 
mattes upside-down. This prevents er¬ 
rors when using mattes which have been 
individually cut to match telephoto lenses 
which may not center exactly on the 
camera frame. 

A special master matte is available 
for test purposes in lining up perspec¬ 
tive scenes or for fast camera operation 
where there is no time to change mattes. 
This master matte is of colorless, trans¬ 
parent Lucite and carries reticles show¬ 
ing the apertures covered (in the case of 
the Eyemo 35 mm camera) by 40 mm, 
2-, 4-, 6- and 10-inch lenses, or other 
combinations if desired. With this mas¬ 
ter matte the correct lens to use for an 
individual scene is quickly apparent 
after which the master matte can be re¬ 
placed with one covering only the single 
lens-field desired. 

This new Auricon Finder is as unique 
in its field as the photo-electric cell ex¬ 
posure meter was in its field, when first 
introduced. For the first time a camera 
finder is available which is designed and 
built as a precision instrument. It 
should be a definite contribution for bet¬ 
ter pictures on the motion picture screen, 
and towards elimination of trouble and 
inaccuracy arising from the inadequate 
“peep-hole” finders available until now. 



Above, Unretouched photograph looking through the new Auricon Finder, showing large needle-sharp image, 
upright and correct right to left. Focusing this image in the finder automatically corrects parallax and also 
indicates distance from camera to subject being photographed. 


Bottom left, without tripod, "pistol-grips" on finder 
and camera provide means for shooting steady 
pictures in any position. 


Bottom right, with pistol grips detached from finder 
and camera, equipment is used in the conventional 
manner with tripod. 
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Reproduction of Color 
Sound Records 


By R. CORISCH 


T HE question of a sound record on 
color film seemed to have arrived 
at a final solution, because only a 
few of the proposed color film processes 
satisfied the constantly increasing re¬ 
quirements, and therefore the possibili¬ 
ties for sound recording became less 
numerous. Silver sound tracks were rec¬ 
ommended for the more successful color 
film processes, as for example, in the 
case of Agfacolor film, where by means 
of a special protecting method, a black- 
and-white instead of a colored track was 
obtained, or in the Technicolor process, 
where black-and-white stock already con¬ 
taining the sound record served as a 
base on which color transfers were made. 
However, this technical development was 
interrupted when, for reasons of sim¬ 
plicity and perhaps of cost, it was tried 
in the Agfacolor process to produce a 
colored sound track exactly in the same 
manner as the picture. The following 
discussions deal with the phenomena 
occurring in the reproduction of such 
colored sound tracks. In conclusion and 
for the evalution of the results new 
types of photoelectric cells will also be 
discussed. 

Even the first educational and adver¬ 
tising films prepared by the Agfacolor 
process showed that the correct repro¬ 
duction of sound offered greater diffi- 


Note: The article above was reprinted from Kino- 
technik. The translation was by Werner Eichler, 
Research Laboratories, Eastman Kodak Company] 
Rochester, N. Y., and is printed here through the 
courtesy of the S.M.P.E. Journal 


and P. CORLICH 


culties with a colored track than in the 
case of black-and-white. This phenome¬ 
non was not particularly studied at that 
time because the color process was only 
in the experimental stage. However, 
since regular features are now produced 
by this process, it seems worth while to 
study the problem more closely. Even 
when the first experiments were made, it 
was found that the volume control of 
the reproducer had to be adjusted to a 
higher setting if a colored track was 
played, and that the noise level of such 
a track was much increased. High in the 
case of fresh prints, it rapidly became 
unbearable as the film wore out. 

For a study of the question of whether 
these two phenomena are connected, and 
what is their cause, we have made some 
experiments which will now be reported. 
First, however, we shall briefly mention 
previous publications on the question of 
the reproduction of colored sound tracks. 

The question of colored sound tracks 
has been discussed for a long time in 
connection with earlier two-color films. 
These films used positive stock coated 
on both sides with emulsion layers that 
were toned in complementary colors, and 
the question arose on which side the 
sound track should be printed. Otis 1 
found that this question cannot be an¬ 
swered in a general way, but that it was 
important to know the spectral sensi¬ 
tivity of the photoelectric cell used for 
reproduction. He found, for example, 
that, if the sound track of the multicolor 
film is in the blue layer, the film is much 


Left, Fig. I. Density of Agfacolor sound track 
as a function of wave length. 


better reproduced with a red-sensitive 
caesium cell than with a blue-sensitive 
potassium cell. The reason for this is 
that the light modulation of the blue- 
toned sound track runs between blue and 
white, and that blue light does not 
appear appreciably darker to a blue- 
sensitive cell than white light. To a red- 
sensitive cell, however, the blue parts of 
the track appear almost opaque. 

Because of these considerations, it was 
proposed 2 that each of the several col¬ 
ored layers could contain a different 
sound record, perhaps in different lan¬ 
guages or covering different frequency 
ranges, etc., and anyone could be select¬ 
ed for reproduction by changing the 
photoelectric cell, or by using colored 
filters in connection with a cell sensitive 
to all colors. As interesting as this 
proposition was, it failed because the 
absorption regions of the available dyes 
overlapped. Later it was tried to place 
identical tracks in all layers and thus 
eliminate the defects characteristic of 
a single-layer sound track. 3 This con¬ 
sideration led to the suggestion of the 
black-and-white silver sound track, as 
described in the beginning. 

The fact that a color-developed sound 
track cannot be avoided in certain pro¬ 
cesses suggested investigations of the 
expected noise level, 4 and also of the 
sound volume and distortion. 5 The re¬ 
sults of these investigations do not show 
that these simplified colored sound tracks 
are necessarily unsatisfactory. 

The chemical structure of the sound 
track is immaterial, and the results are 
mainly determined by its absorption 
characteristics in the spectral regions in 
which the reproducer photoelectric cell 
is sensitive. The investigation of the 
question, why the sound volume is low 
and the noise level high, must start at 
this place. Fig. 1 shows spectro-photo- 
metric curves of Agfacolor sound track 
made at areas of maximum and minimum 
densities. 

The abscissa (Fig. 1-translator) shows 
the wave length of the light and the 
ordinate the corresponding density. The 
measurement was carried out in two 
steps, first for the visible light and the 
long-wave ultraviolet, and then for the 
infra-red and the connecting red part 
of the spectrum. 

In order to show more clearly the 
phenomena in sound reproduction, Fig. 

2 shows the same measurements con¬ 
verted from density to transmission. The 
distance between the two curves at any 
wave length represents the greatest pos¬ 
sible sound modulation at that wave 
length for this type of track. Therefore, 
the region between the two curves is 
crosshatched in Fig. 2. If we start from 
the premise that the spectral sensitivity 
of the photoelectric cell must be adapted 
to the region of greatest modulation, we 
should use for this film a photoelectric 
cell which has a sensitivity only in the 
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Fir.. 2. Transmission of Agfacolor sound track and fog as a 
function of wave length. 


Cs-SbCELL 



Fig. 3. Relationship between photocell current and wave length 
for Agfacolor sound track and 2 photocells of a different type. The 
spectral sensitivity curves of the 2 photocells as reduced to equal 
energy input and the spectral characteristic of the exciter lamp are 
also shown. 


visible region, especially at about 650 
m^. However, this is not the case in 
modern photoelectric cells. Their sensi¬ 
tivity lies in the infra-red, therefore, in 
a region in which the maximum density 
of the sound record is low, their trans¬ 
mission, therefore, is very great. In ad¬ 
dition, the sound lamp radiates more 
strongly in the infra-red than in the 
visible spectrum. If we multiply for each 
wave length the three factors influencing 
the magnitude at the photoelectric cur¬ 
rent, that is, film transmission, sensi¬ 
tivity of the cell, and sound lamp radia¬ 
tion, as is done in Fig. 3, we obtain the 
spectral distribution of the product for 
these as shown by the curves of Fig. 3 
represented by the designation caesium 
oxide cell. The two cases of maximum 
and minimum density are shown. The 
area lying between such a curve and 
the absicissa corresponds to the total 
current flowing through the photoelectric 
cell. The area between the average of 
the two curves and the abscissa repre¬ 
sents, therefore, the average photocell 
current, the area between the two curves 
the photocell modulation. For the cae¬ 
sium oxide cell we cannot expect good 
results on account of the poor relation 
between the two areas. 

If we substitute for the infra-red- 
sensitive photoelectric cell, a cell which 
has its sensitivity maximum in the re¬ 
gion of the blue light (Cs, Sb cell), 
entirely different curves are obtained. 
These curves are also recorded in Fig. 3, 
and the sound lamp radiation is consid¬ 
ered as before. It is seen that for these 
cells a much more favorable relation 
exists between the photocell rest current 
and the modulation alternating current. 

In order to extend these results to the 
practice, a sound strip was photometered 
with the same cells. The following values 
were obtained: 

Caesium Oxide Cell Cs, Sb Cell 
Per Cent Per Cent 


Tmax. 88 60 

Tmin. 70 7 

AT . 18 53 

TR . 79 33.5 


These values clearly explain the low 
sound modulation with the use of the 
customary cells. Kuster 5 compared in his 
work the color reversal film with a silver 


reversal film. He found a lower modula¬ 
tion for the color film which revealed 
scattered values even if photocells of one 
type were used so that, apparently, small 
differences in individual cells have a con¬ 
siderable effect. However, only caesium 
cells were studied. 

On the question of background noise 
it has been found previously 4 that in 
the conversion of a silver image to a 
dye image a change of the background 
noise occurs. This may be calculated by 
determining the change in the transmis¬ 
sion of the layer. However, this is merely 
noise from grain, or that part of the 
background noise which is based on the 
grain structure and which is heard only 
w'ith entirely undamaged film. This is 
less important in practice because the 
so-called scratch noise, including all the 
noises due to dust particles, scratches, 
dirt spots, etc., is normally stronger and 
increases considerably after the film has 
been used for some time. This scratch 
noise is proportional to the average 
transmission of the sound track, because 
all dust particles and other irregularities 
cause a much greater light impulse, if 
the film is more transparent. The last 
line of the table shows that for normal 
photocells the average transmission Tr 
of the color sound track is very high 
and, consequently, when this cell is used 
a very strong background noise must 
be expected, which is even increased as 
the reproducer gain is raised on account 
of the low modulation. 

Therefore, the two phenomena of low 
sound modulation and high ground noise 
are connected with each other, and both 
have their cause in the improper adapta¬ 
tion of the photocell to the absorption 
of the dyes composing the sound record. 
It is clear that the use of other photo¬ 
cells will give much better results. The 
right column of the table contains the 
values for a blue-sensitive photocell. It 
is seen that the modulation is much 
greater than that of the caesium cell and 
that the average transmission is de¬ 
creased. Practice has shown that color- 
developed sound records can be repro¬ 
duced well with these cells. 

These explanations show why the ex¬ 
ternal photoelectric effect was chosen 
for sound reproduction from the group 



Fig. 4. Relative spectral response of caesiurr 
oxide and Cs-Sb photoelectric cells. 


of photoelectric phenomena. In addition 
to the advantage of the great internal 
resistance of these cells 6 they have the 
further advantage neglected for many 
years, that the spectral sensitivity of 
the cell can be changed according to the 
purpose and depending on the choice of 
the cathode material or the cathode 
layer. The caesium oxide cell generally 
fulfilled the requirements of sensitivity 
and spectral distribution for the repro¬ 
duction of silver sound tracks. We dis¬ 
regard here the frequent desire to shift 
the spectral distribution of these cells 
beyond 1200 ml 1 toward the infra-red 
in order to be able to use the red rays 
of the sound lamps better. 

Research in the field of high-sensitive 
oxidized alkali cathodes, among which is 
the caesium oxide cathode, was promoted 
mostly by Asao, de Boer, Kluge, and 
Gorlich and, referred to the caesium 
oxide cathode, gave approximately the 
following picture 7 : The caesium oxide 
layer coated on a silver support contains 
caesium atoms. Adsorbed caesium atoms 
are on the surface and decrease the en¬ 
ergy necessary to liberate electrons so 
that the degree of coverage plays an im¬ 
portant part. The photoelectric sensi¬ 
tivity may be increased by additional 
introduction of foreign metal atoms. 

The requirement of the photocell with 
respect to colored sound track, namely, 

(Continued on Page 388) 
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High-Speed Cameras 

By E. D. EYLES, B.Sc., F.lnst.P., F.R.P.S.* 


A MONG the limitations of the eye in 
observing the course of a scientific 
-A. A. experiment is its inability to follow 
rapid movement. This limitation is most 
forcibly demonstrated by the conjuror 
who, by sleight of hand, can completely 
deceive the eyes of his audience. To illus¬ 
trate this, here is a simple trick per¬ 
formed with the aid of a short length of 
rope. Grasping one end of the rope firmly 
in each hand and looping it in a pre¬ 
scribed fashion over the wrists, one may, 
by a rapid variation in the movement of 
the hands in throwing the rope from the 
wrists, either form, or fail to form, a 
knot in the rope at will. The variation in 
the movement of the hands is impercep¬ 
tible to the eye solely because of the 
rapidity of that movement. (The lecturer 
here demonstrated his point by perform- 
ing the trick.) 

In order to obtain a solution to a 
problem of this sort, which has many 
counterparts in scientific work and me¬ 
chanical engineering, it is necessary to 
adopt some means whereby the action 
can be slowed down to give the eye effec¬ 
tively more time to appreciate its detail. 
The only method available in solving 
such problems is to take a whole series of 
photographs at short intervals through¬ 
out the action. If these are taken on 
conventional motion picture film, the ac¬ 
tion can then be synthesized, at a rate 
slow enough for the eye to follow its 
subtleties, by projecting the film at a 
fraction of the taking speed. This effec- 


* An address delivered before the British Kine- 
matograph Society on February 9th, 1944. 


tively magnifies the duration of the 
action. 

The normal projection frequency for 
films without a sound track is sixteen 
pictures per second. At frequencies below 
this, at the level of screen illumination 
required for satisfactory viewing, flicker 
becomes objectionable. A film will now be 
projected of the trick which has just been 
performed and careful attention to the 
movement of the conjuror’s right hand 
will reveal the difference in the action 
which determines the formation of the 
knot. Slowing the action down sixteen 
times, as indicated in the sub-title of the 
film, requires that the pictures be taken 
at a frequency of about 250 per second, 
while prolonging the action to sixty-five 
times its actual duration requires a tak¬ 
ing frequency of about 1,000 pictures per 
second. At this taking frequency of 1,003 
pictures per second, the wrist movement, 
the duration of which is of the order of 
1/5 second in actual practice, can be 
prolonged to some 10 to 12 seconds on the 
screen. It will be appreciated that finer 
detail in the movement can be revealed 
by examination of individual pictures, 
from which measurements of the me¬ 
chanical displacements can be made if 
necessary. Further, if at the time that 
the pictures are taken a time scale 
is photographed alongside them on the 
film, it is possible to make a complete 
analysis of the motions involved with re¬ 
spect to time. 

Intermittent Film Movement 

Having outlined the problem and indi¬ 
cated the method by which it can be 
solved, it remains to consider cameras 


Abcve left, Fig. I. Vinten H.S. 300 
High-Speed Camera. 

Above right, Fig. 2. Vinten H.S. 3000 

High-Speed Camera. 6 

designed to obtain the desired photo¬ 
graphs. It is proposed to consider only 
cameras which are available commer¬ 
cially and which can be used in conjunc¬ 
tion with standard 35mm or sub¬ 
standard 16mm or 8mm motion picture 
film upon which are recorded pictures in 
the conventional manner suitable for pro¬ 
jection on normal motion picture pro¬ 
jectors. The wider aspects of the prob¬ 
lem and more specialized types of ap¬ 
paratus have been dealt with very thor¬ 
oughly throughout the scientific litera¬ 
ture, a bibliography of which has been 
given by the author elsewhere. 1 

Some ordinary kinematograph cameras 
will take pictures at frequencies up to 
128 per second. The films so obtained and 
projected at 24 pictures per second pro¬ 
duce the well-known “slow-motion” stud¬ 
ies of the action of racehorses and ath¬ 
letes with which everyone who visits the 
kinema is familiar. The “time magnifi¬ 
cation factor” effected under these con¬ 
ditions is only 5, but is sufficient to re¬ 
duce the speed of the action so that the 
eye can follow it. The film transport in 
such cameras is intermittent, that is, the 
film remains stationary in the gate while 
the shutter is open and the picture is 
being taken. When the shutter is closed, 
the film is moved forward rapidly by a 
claw mechanism, bringing the next sec¬ 
tion into position in the gate. It is pos¬ 
sible to run cameras of this type at fre¬ 
quencies up to about 300 pictures per 
second, a performance which is a tribute 
both to the accuracy of the workmanship 
of the camera engineer and the film 
manufacturer who perforates the film. 

One camera of this type is the Vinten 
H.S.300 which is shown in the photo¬ 
graph, Fig. 1. The motor runs from a 
low voltage battery supply, and the pilot 
pins and other reciprocating parts have 
been specially designed to stand the 
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Right, Fig. 3. Eastman Kodak High-Speed Camera, 
Type III. 


strain imposed upon them in starting and 
stopping 300 times every second. A time 
record can be photographed alongside 
the pictures by means of the light from 
a small spark controlled by a tuning 
fork. 

Continuous Film Movement 

At taking frequencies above 300 per 
second, it becomes necessary to move the 
film continuously through the gate. To 
preserve the definition in the picture 
while the shutter is open, two methods 
have been used. In the first of these, opti¬ 
cal compensation is provided for the 
movement of the film, while in the second 
the exposure time is so reduced that the 
movement of the film in that time is 
negligible and consequently good defini¬ 
tion is maintained. This is arranged by 
the use of a flashing light source to il¬ 
luminate the subject, the duration of che 
flashes being controlled electrically and 
their frequency determined by mechani¬ 
cal synchronization from the film driv¬ 
ing shaft in the camera. 

Optical Compensation 

Probably the first high speed camera 
in which optical compensation for film 
movement was used was that designed by 
C. Francis Jenkins and first described 
about 1923. 3 This camera incorporated 
a series of forty-eight matched lenses 
spaced round the periphery of a circular 
disc which was rotated in front of the 
film and synchronized, through gears, 
with the film movement. In this way the 
image on the film is moved at the same 
rate, and substantially in the same di¬ 
rection, as the film while the exposure is 
being made. 

Complete compensation cannot be ob¬ 
tained unless two such lens rings revolv¬ 
ing in opposite directions are used, be¬ 
cause the lenses move on an arc while 
the film moves in a straight line. How¬ 
ever, over the relatively small movements 
involved, compensation is sufficiently sat¬ 
isfactory and good definition is preserved. 
The aperture of the lenses was f/3.5, and 
the camera, which used 35 mm. film, was 
a very heavy machine requiring a four 
horse-power motor to drive it fast enough 
to obtain a picture frequency of 2,000 
per second. 

However, some excellent pictures were 
taken with this instrument, the modern 
counterpart of which is the Vinten H.S. 
3,000 high speed camera first described 
in 1939 4 and shown in Fig. 2. A number 
of these cameras, which are built on 
rugged wheeled stands, are giving valu¬ 
able service in armaments research work 
in this country at the present time. 

Another type of optical compensator 
is that first described by Tuttle 5 in 1933 
and used in one form in the Eastman 
Kodak range of high speed cameras and 
in this and other forms in the Bell Tele¬ 
phone Laboratories high speed cameras, 
the most modern member of which is the 
“Fastax.” 


Right, Fig. 4. "Fastax" High-Speed Camera. 


Eastman Kodak High-Speed Cameras 
In the Eastman Kodak high speed cam¬ 
era, which is built to use 16mm. film, the 
compensator takes the form of a rec¬ 
tangular glass prism housed in a barrel 
type shutter. This is rotated between the 
camera lens and the film, its optical 
thickness and rate of rotation being so 
arranged that no relative motion of 
image and film occurs while the shutter 
is open. Compensation is again not per¬ 
fect, some slight distortion occurring at 
top and bottom of the picture, but the 
definition compares very well with that 
given by the best 16mm. cameras of 
conventional type running at normal 


speeds. 

A photograph of the latest model of 
the Eastman Kodak High Speed camera, 
the Type III, is shown in Fig. 3. The 
camera is very small and portable, weigh¬ 
ing only 55 pounds. It is driven by a 3 
volt series-wound motor to which 11 
volts is applied through a series resist¬ 
ance. This resistance is reduced auto¬ 
matically through a clutch driven from 
the motor until the speed of the camera 
reaches the desired value, which can be 
preset by a stop on the resistance control 
to leave a given amount of resistance in 
circuit with the motor. This system en- 
(Continued on Page 380) 
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U)Pw QarL QudgjL? 

By ALVIN WYCKOFF, D.Sc., A.S.C. 


D O you get discouraged easily? Does 
some friend, or shall we say, ac¬ 
quaintance, spoil the fun you’ve 
had taking pictures after your own 
fancy? If the answer is “yes,” then 
buck-up; take courage. 

Let’s try and analyze the reason for 
this emotion of displeasure. Let’s break 
it up; stop the cause that stirs up your 
sensitiveness until it smarts with real 
pain every time some rude individual 
criticises the result of your photographic 
effort; picks your subject all apart to 
prove to you that it doesn’t conform to 
the rules of artistic arrangement by lay¬ 
ing out geometric angles across the sky¬ 
line, the foreground and the margins 
until there isn’t enough of the print left 
to look at. 

There are certain definite rules that 
govern the basic arrangement of what 
is termed by artists, “Art,” just as there 
are rules for the working out of mathe¬ 
matical problems, yet there are many 
brilliant minds that know as little about 
mathematical rules as there are those 
who are unacquainted with the prici- 
pies governing artistic perfection. But 
they succeed in getting the right answers 
to their problems regardless of the set, 
scientific rules. They get the same cor¬ 
rect answers as the well trained and 
studied mind, and sometimes, quicker. 

The same is true in the realm of 
“Art.” There are those individuals who 
have never studied any of the rules per¬ 


taining to the basic arrangement of 
artistic lines and curves, but they can 
“out-art” a few of the artists who have 
devoted many hours of laborious study 
in their devotion to master the precise 
and correct arrangement of all the art 
curves and angles. 

After all, what is it that makes a pic¬ 
ture appear pleasing or displeasing? 
Isn’t it the concept one forms in his own 
mind regarding it? We don’t all like the 
same pictures any more than we like the 
same automobiles. 

He who plays with photography as a 
hobby does so because he enjoys it as a 
form of pleasure; a distraction from the 
things of life that are irksome, and the 
pictures he takes are definite objects. 
If he carries his photographic steps 
through to a finished print he has a 
hobby that is as engrossing as any form 
of artistic endeavor could be, and for 
real instructive pleasure the photo-en¬ 
thusiasts SHOULD follow every expo¬ 
sure of button pressing through its de¬ 
veloping and printing stages. 

Every time he aims his camera at an 
objective and “presses the button” he 
does so with a definite reason in mind; 
a picture he wants to make as a record 
to refer to again and again or perhaps 
a picture of something he wants to send 
away to some friend that will illustrate 
his descriptive words. 

Why do so many of us “snap” pic¬ 
tures of animals? Maybe the animals 


are out back of the barn midst surround¬ 
ings that would make the ego-artist- 
critic choke with spasms of self-right¬ 
eous indignation. But the picture is some¬ 
thing YOU wanted, and to YOU it has 
merit; it is even artistic for what it is. 

We may take a picture of a crowd 
going into a baseball game. Why? Be¬ 
cause we are impressed by something 
about the crowd that is unusual; it’s a 
different kind of a crowd. Someone we 
know in that crowd is sweating, cussing, 
and being pushed around. It’s a picture 
that would be worth having. Something 
to show later on to the cussing man. To 
YOU it’s a good picture because it tells 
something. It has a story attached to it, 
not of artistry; you didn’t go in for art, 
but to YOU it’s a wow and it CAN be 
interesting to others. 

What about pictures of the girl 
friend? Maybe she’s out in the garden 
trying to work out the weeds with a hoe, 
or down at the beach, or speeding down 
a roller coaster with her hair streaming 
out behind her and all fluffed up, hair 
pins all gone, her mouth wide open, her 
skirts blown up around her middle? Is 
it a good picture? Sure, it is to YOU. 
Maybe the girl friend would tell you 
it’s “awful” and want it destroyed, but 
it brings back an active memory and 
tells a story all over again. 

A picture should be something of 
human interest, not of artistry for art’s 
sake. The very fact that a picture has 
story-interest proves it has merit and 
quality. 

Pictures don’t have to be artistic to 
be good. Pictures of human interest, 
pictures that will tell a story, news- 
pictures, are always interesting and 
compelling not only to the one who takes 
them but to many others. 

Pictures of interesting story-telling 
can not always be of the artistic com¬ 
position demanded by the ego-critic who 
“thinks he knows art.” But on the other 
hand, if you go out to capture land¬ 
scapes and seascapes and portraits, you 
must expect to meet up with a lot of crit¬ 
icism that is going to “burn you up,” par¬ 
ticularly if YOU yourself like what 
you’ve made. 

There are two very important rules 
one must master in every picture he 
brings in, i.e., CRITICAL FOCUS AND 
CORRECT EXPOSURE, no matter 
what the subject may be, and, there is a 
third rule that is good to remember. 
Each time you “shoot” make a better 
picture than the one you made before. 
Learn to know the mistakes that have 
been made and don’t repeat them. Don’t 
try to be “cock-sure.” If there is a 
doubt in your mind about the proper pro¬ 
cedure, take time to study the problem, 
analyze it, don’t waste film thoughtlessly. 

There is no finer hobby or pursuit of 
happiness than the pursuit of photo¬ 
graphic perfection. No matter what you 
“shoot,” strive for improvement. It is 
the constant desire to achieve perfection 
that makes photography an interesting 
hobby. 

(Continued on Page 394) 
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ON THE SET—This scene depicts a western nitery at the turn of the century, in Paramount's "Incendiary 
Blonde". In it Betty Hutton portrays Texas Guinan. The film is a musical in Technicolor, co-starring 
Miss Hutton and Arturo DeCordova. Photograph was made by Bud Fraker. 
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China JitfhWith ~T c c 

IMJkmAmmmMm A AAAAAAAAAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

By ROBERT JOSEPH 


C HINA, which has been fighting the 
fascist aggressor for seven years 
at great odds, numbers motion 
pictures among its weapons. As its 
Armies, trained and equipped in part by 
the Allies, sweep across China to meet 
the Japanese foe, like its American, Brit¬ 
ish and Russian Allies, is using films to 
educate its people, train its soldiery and 
entertain its citizens. 

The Chinese motion picture industry 
survives today as another example of 
the resilience, resourcefulness and in¬ 
genuity of its people. Chinese leaders— 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek and 
others, early realized the importance of 
motion pictures. Studios, if they may be 
called that in comparison to their Holly¬ 
wood counterpart, were literally dug out 
of rock and soil. When the Japanese 
started to bomb Chungking, home of the 
Central Film Studios, the Chinese started 
going underground, and now studios and 
projection rooms exist twenty and thirty 
feet underground, safe from overhead 
danger. 

“During the bombing season,” Dr. 
Kinn Wei Shaw, representing the United 
States-China Film Exchange, stated on 
his arrival in the United States two 
years ago, “which seems to be always, 
the film companies work near the dug- 
out entrances while there are no planes 
in the skv. But then they come—and 
swiftlv—almost mechanically the work¬ 
ers disappear into the well-ventilated 
dugouts where they resume their work 
without further interruption. Some 
mornings they start working right in 
the underground part—because they are 
sure an attack is coming. And usually 
they are right.” 

Some times during bombing hours the 
actors and their director spend their tune 
rehearsing their lines, going over scenes. 
This offers the advantage of adequate 
rehearsal, and the Chinese directors 
pride themselves on the speed with 
which they work and the absence of re¬ 
takes and repeated shooting of the 
same sequence. Rehearsals coupled with 
the fact that negative in China is at a 
premium together make Chinese pictures 
of a very high calibre. 

The Chinese Government interested 
itself early in the problems of film pro¬ 
duction as well as film exhibition. In 
the three-year period between 1937 and 
1940 some 135 feature-length produc¬ 
tions were made, a schedule which com¬ 
pares favorably with those of such tech¬ 


nically advanced in the film field coun¬ 
tries like Sweden, Spain and Mexico. At 
present there are three “major” studios: 
The Central Film Studio, which con¬ 
centrates on newsreels and educational 
shorts for the public; China Film Studios 
which makes documentaries for the 
Army; and the Chinese Educational Film 
Studio which is making subjects for 
schools and colleges. Entertainment films 
as we know them in this country do not 
exist. Films are made with propaganda 
intent. To paraphrase a spokesman on 
this subject: “Film and time are too 
precious for China to lavish them on 
pure entertainment that does nothing 
for China’s war effort. Every film which 
is made in China today must be made 
to educate, to train, to instill patriotism 
and the will to win.” As reported in the 
“Foreign Commerce Weekly” Chinese 
films must serve one or more of the 
following functions: 

1. Develop national consciousness 

2. Teach industrial techniques 

3. Impart scientific knowledge 

4. Impart general knowledge 

5. Supplement school curricula 

The first regular theatre was opened 
in China in 1912, an early start for the 
Chinese film industry, and not very far 
behind many European countries. By 
1927 there were 106 motion picture 
houses in China. However, since elec¬ 
tricity was unknown in the interior prov¬ 
inces of China further expansion was not 
posible. Nevertheless in the ten years 
that followed China built an additional 
200 houses. Because of the Japanese 
invasion in 1937 and occupation since 
most of these houses have fallen out of 
Chinese hands. 

The Chinese are fans in very much 
the same spirit which pervades Ameri¬ 
can fans. They have their screen favor¬ 
ites, and seem inclined toward action 
melodramas. Musicals are next, and 
then the classical and semi-classical 
films. Technicolor pictures are popular, 
as is, of course, that international char¬ 
acter, Mickey Mouse and his animated 
counterparts. Problem pictures are not 
appreciated because they are not under¬ 
stood by Chinese; problem pictures deal¬ 
ing with purely local issues and con¬ 
troversies, that is. 

Major problem of exhibition in China, 
aside from the crucial one of a theatre 
shortage, is the question of importation. 


“The Hump,” as it is called, the air run 
from India into China, is well traveled 
these days; but plane space is given over 
almost entirely to the immediate needs 
of war: ammunition, armaments, mili¬ 
tary technicians, with little space left 
over for other war essentials. Yet the 
Chinese Government realizes the im¬ 
portance of motion pictures in its war 
effort. The law permits the import of 
50 kilograms of film each month from 
each of several agencies operating in 
India. The Soviet Union has also been 
supplying from its bases north of China 
newsreels, training films and documen¬ 
taries to supplement this thin Chinese 
film fare. In 1940, the last year for 
which complete figures are available, 
Chinese imports from the United States 
totaled 1,919,422 linear feet, valued at 
$31,244. One of the devices used in get¬ 
ting films into China over and above the 
permitted 50 kilograms is to persuade 
travelers flying “The Hump” into China 
to include a few reels as part of their 
allotted luggage. Most of the pictures 
being shown in China are at least two 
years old, and most of them are films 
which enjoyed a wide popularity in this 
country. Because of this shortage re¬ 
peated runs enjoy good business, and 
Chinese audiences see the same film as 
many as six and seven times. 

In all of Free China there are some¬ 
where near 2500 projectors for both 16 
and 35mm films. Because of the pre¬ 
ponderance of Chinese produced films in 
China most of the available screen time 
is taken up with native-made films. The 
films themselves are deliberately slow 
so that the information and propaganda 
content can be fully absorbed by Chinese 
audiences. In some cases, where the sub¬ 
ject matter is complex, specially written 
pamphlets are distributed before the 
showing, and, on occasion, lectures ac¬ 
company their films. In addition to the 
several thousand projectors, there are 
also a number of mobile units, some 
twenty-five in number, now operating hi 
Free China. 

In general China is more movie-con- 
cious than ever before. Since 1937 mo¬ 
tion pictures have played an increasingly 
significant part in China’s national life, 
and evidence indicates that this country 
should be a good market for American- 
made films in the post-war world. 

As nowhere else in the world China 
is proving the value of films in fighting 
the enemy. Chinese peasants and city 
dwellers who were in ignorance about 
China’s war aims and the hope for her 
future welfare, have become aware of 
what this war is all about. The advan¬ 
tages of the motion picture as an in¬ 
strument of propaganda for the good, as 
the Allies see it, is best demonstrated 
in the resurgence of national pride and 
dignity as a result of the wide-spread 
Chinese motion picture program, limited 
as it is by shortages, lack of facilities 
and lack of technicians. 
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American Taste In Screen 
Heroes Is Changing 


T HE American taste in motion pic¬ 
ture heroes is changing, according 
to reports submitted by a staff 
charged with the duty of selecting films 
for preservation in the Library of Con¬ 
gress. The Library’s film selectors have 
been struck by the fact that a number 
of war pictures found their heroes, this 
last year, in groups rather than individ¬ 
uals. The selectors also believe they have 
observed a tendency in certain war pic¬ 
tures to turn reformed criminals into 
heroes of the battlefield. 

These and other generalizations are 
made by a staff engaged at the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York in selecting 
the films which are to be recommended 
to the Library of Congres for preserva¬ 
tion. The Library makes no effort to 
preserve the “best” films made during a 
given year. Rather, its purpose is to 
chose for preservation those films which 
best record, in one way or another, the 
life and tastes and preferences of the 
American people during the period in 
question. Thus news films, and other 
films which present actual events, peo¬ 
ple, and places, are selected because of 
their documentary significance. Again, 
films which deal with problems of out¬ 
standing topical significance during the 
period under review are chosen for the 
light they throw upon the intellectual 
preoccupations of the Americans of the 
time. In a similar way, films which 
have grossed unusually large box office 
receipts, or which have won prizes of one 
kind or another, are preserved as indi¬ 
cations of the taste of the time. Other 
films are preserved for reasons having 
to do with the motion picture art itself, 
as, for example, films which indicate new 
trends, or deviations in the substance or 
technique of motion picture production, 
films which illustrate technical innova¬ 
tions of importance, and films which, 
regardless of their integral value, con¬ 
tain outstanding performances by indi¬ 
vidual actors or groups of actors. 

The selection of films by the Library 
of Congress is forced upon it by its lack 
of storage facilities. The Library is en¬ 
titled, under the terms of the Copyright 
Act, to two copies of every title regis¬ 
tered for copyright, films being in¬ 
cluded in the coverage of the Act. 
Ideally, the Library would preserve all 
films of any significance whatever, as it 
now preserves all books which may have 
interest or significance to future readers 
and scholars. A lack of storage space 
for nitrate film has made it impossible, 
however, for the Library to preserve 
copies of films in past years, and the 
same lack of storage space and neces¬ 
sary facilities has compelled the Library 


to adopt a highly selective, rather than 
an inclusive acquisitions policy at the 
present time. Even the present limited 
policy has been made possible only 
through the generosity and imagination 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, which 
readily appreciated that the inability of 
the Library to preserve copies of films 
meant a serious and, in some cases, an 
irremediable loss to the people of the 
United States, and partciularly to future 
American generations, which will un¬ 
doubtedly feel a considerable interest in 
the pictorial records of these years. 

The Foundation’s grant, which enables 
the Library of Congress to employ a 
staff of viewers and selectors in New 
York and to rent vaults in which the 
selected films may be stored, expires in 
the spring of 1945. Meantime, however, 
the Librarian of Congress and the 
Archivist of the United States, acting 
under instructions from the President, 
and assisted by the architects and en¬ 
gineers of the Public Buildings Adminis¬ 
tration, have prepared preliminary plans 
and specifications for a central film de¬ 
pository which, if formally authorized, 
will be constructed at some point in the 
neighborhood of Washington and admin¬ 
istered by the Library of Congress. 

It is expected that the general con¬ 
clusions of the Library’s selectors as to 
the current American film output will be 
published in a forth-coming issue of the 
Library of Congress’ Quarterly Journal 
of Current Acquisitions. Since the film 
selectors are obliged, in performance of 
their duties, to see all commercial films 
and to make recommendations of one 
kind or another with reference to each 
of them, their over-all view of the year’s 
production will undoubtedly have its in¬ 
terest to sociologists and historians, as 
well as to critics and amateurs of the 
motion picture. 

Certain of the preliminary reactions of 
the staff, in addition to their over-all 
comment on the motion picture hero of 
the year 1943-1944, have already been 
reported to the Library. The selectors 
have been struck by an increase in the 
use of narrative commentary, in place 
of dramatic dialogue, in feature films 
and in cartoons: a development appar¬ 
ently borrowed from the documentary 
film. They have noticed also a marked 
increase and technical improvement in 
the use of 16 mm color film “blown up” 
and used as 35 mm—as, for example, in 
“Memphis Belle.” 

In terms of the substance of the year’s 
films, the selectors believe they have ob¬ 
served several tendencies of interest. 
For one thing, cartoons and slapstick 
comedies have made use of an anarchic 


and chaotic element not observed in such 
films in recent years. Again, there have 
been one or two attempts to use psycho¬ 
logical material seriously and with in¬ 
tellectual as well as dramatic under¬ 
standing. 

Finally, one or two fiction films have 
summoned up the courage to question, 
though timidly and with a hasty and 
saving rationalization, the morality of 
certain aspects of commercialism. 


Fairchild Praised 
By Armed Forces 

Fairchild Camera & Instrument Cor¬ 
poration, New York, manufacturer of 
the bulk of all aircraft cameras used 
by the armed forces, has been com¬ 
mended by high officers of both the 
Army and the Navy on its field service 
organization, set up in all war theaters 
around the globe. 

In a letter to the Fairchild company, 
Maj. Gen. O. P. Echols, assistant chief 
of air staff, material, maintenance and 
distribution, said: 

“The Army Air Forces desires to ex¬ 
press its appreciation to your company 
for the service rendered by your field 
service representatives assigned to train¬ 
ing installations in this country and in 
combat theaters overseas. It also wishes 
to commend these men for their excep¬ 
tional and meritorious achievements. 

“These technicians have not only 
trained thousands of members of Army 
Air Forces ground crews in the proper 
maintenance of equipment made by your 
company, but through their observation 
of combat performance, have also been 
instrumental in indicating improved me¬ 
thods of manufacture and maintenance. 
Many of them have performed this es¬ 
sential service at great personal risk 
to themselves. 

“The Army Air Forces regards these 
men as an indispensable element in the 
all-American team of flyers, mechanics, 
technicians and production workers who 
are helping us destroy the military and 
air power of Germany and Japan.” 

And from the Navy— 

Commander R. O. Greene, command¬ 
ing officer, Pacific Fleet Air Photo¬ 
graphic Squadron One, reporting to 
Rear Admiral D. C. Ramsey, chief of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, singled out 
Harrison L. Currey, a Fairchild techni¬ 
cal representative, for praise. He said, 
“By his diligence, untiring effort, cheer¬ 
ful co-operation and through knowledge 
of his field, he contributed much to the 
final success of several highly import¬ 
ant photographic reconnaissance mis¬ 
sions over strategic Japanese-held terri¬ 
tory.” 

Commenting on Commander Greene’s 
remarks, Admiral Ramsey wrote the 
Fairchild company, “Reports reaching 
the Bureau of Aeronautics indicate that 
other Fairchild technical representatives 
are also doing splendid work. The co¬ 
operation of the Fairchild Corporation 
in furnishing such excellent representa¬ 
tives is much appreciated.” 
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with Removable Head 


Acclaimed the finest for 
every picture taking use. 


The friction type head which is unconditionally guar¬ 
anteed for 5 years, gives super-smooth 360" pan and 80° 
tilt action. It is removable, can be easily mounted on 
our "Hi-Hat" low-base adaptor or Baby "Professional 
Junior" Tripod base. The large pin and trunnion assures 
long, dependable service. A "T" level is attached. The 
top-plate can be set for 16mm. E. K. Cine Special, with 
or without motor; 35mm. DeVry and B & H Eyemo (with 
motor), and with or without alignment gauge. 

The standard size tripod base is sturdy. "Spread-leg" de¬ 
sign affords utmost rigidity and quick, positive height 
adjustments. Complete tripod weighs 14 lbs. Low height, 
at normal leg spread, 42". Extended height 72" All 
workmanship and materials are the finest. 

ADAPTABILITY: below are illustrated (I) the "Hi-Hat" 
ready for the friction type "Professional Junior"* tripod 
head (2) to be affixed. Under the "Hi-Hat" is the finger- 
trip head fastening nut that firmly holds the removable 
tripod head onto either the "Hi-Hat," standard tripod (3) 
or "Professional Junior" Baby Tripod (4). Note the posi¬ 
tive-locking, fluted, height-adjustment knobs and tie-down 
rings on the standard (3) tripod base. The Baby Tripod 
has a "T" level, weighs S ^/2 lbs,, is made of Aluminum, 
with Dural legs having spurs. Extended height—21 inches, 
depressed—16 inches. It's compact and sturdy. Quality 
throughout. 


♦Patent No. 2318910 


"Professional Junior"* Tripods, Baby Tripods, Developing Kits, "Hi-Hats" 
and Shiftover Alignment Gauges made by Camera Equipment Co. are 
used by the U. S. Navy, Army Air Bases-, Signal Corps, Office of Strategic 
Services and other Government Agencies—also by many leadinq News¬ 
reel companies and 16mm. and 35mm. motion picture producers. 


The new "Professional Junior' 
Baby Tripod, shown ready for th< 
Removable Head. 









High-Speed Cameras 

(Continued from Page 373) 

sures smooth starting of the film and pre¬ 
vents undue strain upon it. If all the re¬ 
sistance is withdrawn, the camera can 
be run up to a frequency of between 
3,000 and 4,000 pictures per second. 

The magazine contains a 100-foot 
length of 16mm. film on the standard 
daylight loading spool, the film running 
from the feed roll over a sprocket which 
is not rigidly attached to its shaft but is 
connected to it through a stiff helical 
spring. The film runs on its back surface 
through the gate, thence over a take-up 
sprocket to the friction clutch-driven 
take-up reel. The sprung feed sprocket 
ensures that the film is held taut in the 
exposure plane in the gate, and reduces 
still further any slight strain put on the 
film in starting. The importance of these 
precautions cannot be over-emphasized, 
for, when the camera is set to run at 
3,000 pictures per second, the entire 100- 
foot length of film passes through it in 
under two seconds. The film is acceler¬ 
ated to over two-thirds of this maximum 
speed during the passage of the first 40 
feet. 

Two automatic switches are provided 
on the camera. One of these can be pre¬ 
set according to the length of film loaded 
into the magazine to switch off the cur¬ 
rent supply to the motor immediately the 
film has passed through the camera. If 
this precaution were not taken, the motor 
would speed up when the load on it was 
released, and would soon burn out or 
overheat the bearings unnecessarily. The 
second switch can be preset to operate 
at any given instant during the passage 
of the film to make or break an elec¬ 
tric circuit. This can be used to facilitate 
synchronization between the camera and 
the action to be photographed, where this 
can be controlled electrically. 

The lens normally supplied for use 
with this camera has a focal length of 
2M inches and an aperture of i/2.7. It 
has coated surfaces to improve its trans¬ 
mission and increase the contrast in the 
image. A 2-inch f/1.6 lens and a 4 1 4-inch 
f/2.7 telephoto lens can also be supplied. 

The view-finder is made to view di¬ 
rectly through the film gate, in which a 
piece of matte film base may be placed 
to focus upon. The view-finder is thus 
completely free of parallax error. The 
front optical component of the finder 
can be set against stops in two positions. 
In the rear position the whole of the 
frame can be viewed, while in the for¬ 
ward position a highly magnified image 
of a small section in the center of the 
frame permits critical focusing. 

A time base for use with this camera 
has been built in this country by H. Tins¬ 
ley, Ltd., and is shown attached to the 
base of the camera in the photograph 
Fig. 3. It has been fully described else¬ 
where. 6 It consists essentially of an elec¬ 
trically maintained 500-cycle tuning fork 
bearing at the end of its prongs two slit 
shaped diaphragms. By means of a lamp 
and a suitable optical system, these slits, 


which form a shutter, are illuminated 
and an image of them is thrown onto the 
edge of the film. When the prongs of the 
fork vibrate, the light beam is inter¬ 
rupted one thousand times a second to 
produce a series of short dashes exposed 
alongside the pictures on the film. The 
time base can be supplied to operate 
either 115 volts A. C., or from a 12 volt 
battery. 

The Fastax Camera 

The Bell Telephone Laboratories “Fas¬ 
tax” high-speed motion picture camera 
has been described by Smith, 7 and is de¬ 
signed to use either 16mm. or 8mm. film, 
the latter in the double width as supplied 
for the standard “double-eight” cine cam¬ 
eras. With 16mm. film a square section 
glass prism is fitted. No shutter is used 
in this case, so that light can pass from 
the lens to the film when either of the 
two pairs of parallel faces of the square 
are suitably oriented with respect to the 
film. This allows the prism to be run at 
half the speed of that in the Kodak cam¬ 
era for a given picture frequency. The 
shutter mounted prism has, however, 
some advantage optically, in that the 
shutter restricts the angle of rotation 
over which the optical compensation ob¬ 
tained approaches the theoretically per¬ 
fect. There is a consequent reduction in 
the time of exposure at a given picture 
frequency. When 8mm. film is used in 
the “Fastax” camera, an octagonal prism 
is fitted. 

The “Fastax” camera is shown in the 
photograph Fig. 4, and the compactness 
and convenience of the design are note¬ 
worthy. The magazine accommodates op 
to 100 feet of 16mm. film on the standard 
daylight loading spool, whence it passes 
over a large toothed sprocket wheel 
which drives it, and upon which it is 
carried through the image plane of the 
lens and to the take-up spool. On 16mm. 
film it is possible to take pictures up *o 
4,000 per second. On the 8mm. film, 8,000 
pictures per second can be taken, because, 
while this is passed through the camera 
at the same linear speed, the vertical 
height of the 8mm. frame is half that 
of the 16mm. frame, so that twice as 
many pictures are obtained on a given 
length of film. 

A ground glass screen view-finder is 
fitted to view through an aperture in the 
large sprocket forming the film gate, by 
means of a small prism which is attached 
to the camera door and is placed in the 
correct position when the door is closed. 
This system is, of course, free of parallax 
error. 

Intermittent Light Sources 

The exposure time at a picture fre¬ 
quency of 3,000 per second is about 1/15,- 
000 second for the Kodak camera, about 
1/9,000 second for the “Fastax” 16mm. 
camera and 1/12,000 second for the 
“Fastax” 8mm. camera. For each camera 
it varies inversely as the picture fre¬ 
quency. These exposure times are rela¬ 
tively long and only made possible when 

(Continued on Page 392) 


ROHDE 



MT/Sgt. Alfred W. Rohde, Jr., of the 
U. S. Marine Corps, who parlayed a 
pair of Texas cowboy boots and an idea 
for a motion picture camera design into 
world-wide fame, shown above shortly 
after the Marines completed their inva¬ 
sion of Guam. 

Sergeant Rohde, who had kept his 
Texan boots constantly with him ever 
since he joined the Marines in 1937, wore 
them for good luck during the Guam 
invasion. He also wore them as a talis¬ 
man when he competed in DeVry Cor¬ 
poration’s 1944 Motion Picture Camera 
and Projector Design Competition. He 
carried off one of the top awards for his 
suggestions for motion picture camera 
refinements. He may have additional 
suggestions to offer as a result of his 
combat experience as an official Marine 
photographer. 

“I am willing to risk the extra inches 
of the high heels in combat just to have 
a bit of Texas on my feet,” declares 
Sgt. Rohde, “and also because the boots 
have always brought me good luck.” 

Sergeant Rohde has contributed a 
number of articles to the American 
Cinematographer. 


Western Electric Announces 
Thermistor as New Product 

The Western Electric Company has 
added the thermistor to its list of elec¬ 
tronic and communications equipment 
now being manufactured for the Armed 
Forces. Like many other products that 
have come of age during this war, 
thermistors will have a vast number 
of peacetime applications in the elec¬ 
tronic world of tomorrow. 
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PRECISION-BUILT. Base of 3-in. channel iron 
and 10-gauge steel plate; shafts, pipes, fit¬ 
tings, brackets, bearings, turbulation noz¬ 
zles and rods are stainless steel; loading 
flanges and brackets, and take-off housing 
of aluminum. 220 volts A.C. 


Houston’s Model 1 puts into action the most advanced 
methods of processing 16 mm. reversal film. 

HANDLES COMPLETE JOB-Feeding, first developing, 
stop, negative exposure, bleaching, clearing, positive 
exposure, second developing, stop, fixing, washing, 
glycerine rinse, drying, footage measuring, winding 
on take-off reel. 

PREDETERMINED MACHINE CONTROL-Temperature, agi¬ 
tation, film travel, and all other fixed or variable factors 
in film processing are under constant, positive control. 



READY FOR SHIPMENT. Battery of Model l’s on Houston 
factory floor ready for crating and delivery to users. 


UNIFORM RESULTS are assured. No guesswork; no sub¬ 
standard work. 

SPEEDY VOLUME PRODUCTION-Delivers 600-900 ft. 
completely processed film at development times ranging 
from 2Vi to 4Vi min. 

COMPACT, CONVENIENT, EASY TO OPERATE—Only 72 
in. long, 32 in. high, 30 in. high. Mounted on casters 
for easy movement anywhere. Easy to operate. Loading 
and unloading can be done while machine is in opera¬ 
tion. All chemicals needed for processing are supplied 
weighed, packaged, numbered and color-coded for easy, 
accurate mixing. Operator’s instruction book is fur¬ 
nished with each machine. 

Write for descriptive literature. 

THE HOUSTON CORPORATION 

11801 W. OLYMPIC BLVD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 
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AMONG THE MOVIE CLUBS 


Attention, Publicists! 

With considerable interest we note 
that on the official stationery of most of 
the amateur clubs there is usually listed 
the name of one person designated as 
handling the club’s publicity. 

We often wonder why such names 
are so listed, for, with very few excep¬ 
tions the club news that finds its way 
to the desk of this editor comes from 
the secretary, sometimes the president, 
of the various clubs. Many clubs send 
in their news a month late. This month, 
for example, we received a report of the 
September meeting of one club just as 
we were closing the forms of our Novem¬ 
ber issue. Quite naturally, we could 
not use such stale news. 

Don’t you club members think it would 
be a good idea for your members han¬ 
dling your publicity to really get to work 
and get it out on time. Closing date for 
copy for this magazine is the fifteenth 
of the month preceding publication. 
In other words, copy to appear in the 
December issue should reach our desk by 
the fifteenth of November.—The Editor. 


Syracuse Club 

Members of the Syracuse Movie 
Makers held its October meeting in the 
new club house which it has acquired, 
complete with dark room, auditorium 
and all the things movie clubs dream 
of some day having. 

On the program were “The Hollow 
Idol”, “Hurricane”, “Simple Religion” 
and “Beyond Manila.” Members of other 
amateur clubs will undoubtedly be sorry 
to hear of the passing of Robert F. 
Kimber, who served as vice-president of 
the Syracuse Club for 1943-44. He 
started the publication of the club’s 
“View Finder.” 


Brooklyn Club 

The Brooklyn Amateur Cine Club held 
two meetings in October. The first was 
a more or less general get together. At 
the second meeting two unusually fine 
films were screened. They were “Dream 
of a Faun,” and “My Native Land.” 
These films were both made by Jordan C. 
Smith, and won prizes at the Mineola 
Fair. One of the features of the program 
were the unusual records Mr. Smith 
made to accompany the films. 


Welcome, Aurora 

The Aurora Cine Club, of Aurora, 
Illinois, has just been formed. The club 
plans to hold two meetings each month. 
LeRoy F. Wise has been named president, 
and E. O. Wise, secretary. 


Los Angeles Cinema Club 

The October meeting of the Los 
Angeles Cinema Club proved to be one 
of the most interesting in the history 
of the club, due to the screening of 2000 
feet of Kodachrome, made by Mrs. Hoyt 
Mitchell of Los Angeles. Mrs. Mitchell 
was touring Europe just before the pre¬ 
sent war broke out in 1939. She made 
beautiful pictures of the Mediterranean 
and North Africa areas as well as pic¬ 
tures of Norway and France. She took 
her last picture in Europe the day before 
war was declared. Those pictures were 
right along the German border where 
our troops are fighting today. Mrs Mitch¬ 
ell gave a brilliant commentary as the 
film was screened. 

Guy Haselton screened a very beauti¬ 
ful Kodachrome subject called, “Cana¬ 
dian Rockies and Blooming Desert.” 


M.M.P.C. 

“The Birth of St. Mary’s,” photo¬ 
graphed by Robert Gowen of Ossining, 
N. Y., was the highlight of the October 
meeting of the Metropolitan Motion 
Picture Club of New York City. This 
film was judged one of the Best Ten 
in 1938, and describes how a town 
planned the building of a church, and 
how the plans were executed. 

Also on the program were “Moloch of 
Erebus,” a Kodachrome subject made by 
Mr. Gowen, and “Backyard Victory Gar¬ 
den,” by F. Clark Tufaro. It shows how 
a flower garden was transferred into 
a victory garden. Scenes of the club 
picnic were also shown. 


San Francisco Club 

Three unusual films featured the 
October meeting of the Cinema Club of 
San Francisco, held at the Women’s City 
Club. They were: “Lassen Volcanic Na¬ 
tional Park” and “Exotic Flowers of 
Santa Barbara”, both by Leon Gagne, 
and an interesting film in color of the 
recent Marin County Horse Show. 

The horse show film was made by a 
combination of four members of the 
club, and clearly demonstrated the kind 
of team work required in filming an 
event of character by photographers 
working from different locations. 


Philadelphia Cinema Club 

Four films, quite different from those 
usually shown at amateur club meetings, 
made up an interesting program for the 
October meeting of the Philadelphia 
Cinema Club. The films were: “Among 
the Silk Route,” “News of the Air,” 
“Tarawa”, and “Your Ships in Action.” 
The program made a distinct impression 
on the club members. 


Saint Louis Club 

Cinematographic highlight of the 
October meeting of the Amateur Motion 
Picture Club of St. Louis was the Koda¬ 
chrome film, “Close-Ups”, by Werner 
Henze. This film was made up from a 
series of random shots Mr. Henze has 
made of flowers, insects and animals 
over the last four years. It proved be¬ 
yond a doubt the value of close-ups in 
the making of motion pictures. 

Also on the program were two films 
made by Mrs. W. C. S. Becker. They 
were “Movie Vacation Trip to Yellow¬ 
stone National Park”, and “San Fran¬ 
cisco’s World’s Fair 1939-40.” Both were 
excellent subjects. As the closing feature 
of the meeting, Lon Wadman gave an 
interesting talk on how to arrange shoot¬ 
ing scripts. 


La Casa Club 

Capacity crowds continue to be the 
rule at the meeting of the La Casa Movie 
Club of Alhambra, California. More 
than 200 attended the October meeting 
at which four films were screened. The 
pictures shown were: 

“Rambling Around the Southwest”' 
by John Cook; “All Aboard for Roches¬ 
ter” by John F. Clay; “A Florida Holi¬ 
day” by James R. Hornaday; and 
“Mexico” by C. L. Lefiell. Preceding the 
meeting, close to 100 members met for 
dinner. 


Washington Club 

At its October meeting the Washing¬ 
ton Society of Amateur Cinematogra¬ 
phers opened its meeting with the screen¬ 
ing of an up-to-the-minute newsreel. 
This was followed by an 8 mm feature 
of unusual excellence, “City of Destiny,”’ 
photographed by Theodore Sarchin. 
Theodore Huff, film consultant and 
critic for the Washington Workshop, 
gave a short talk, and the meeting con¬ 
cluded with a general discussion. 


T HE recent theft of thousands of dol¬ 
lars worth of photographic equip¬ 
ment from the home of Len H. Roos, 
A.S.C., should move owners of cameras 
and camera equipment to have all such 
equipment insured against theft. Mr. 
Roos had no insurance on his equipment, 
so unless it is recovered he will take a 
huge loss. In his case the reason he had 
no insurance was because he was waiting 
for the arrival of more equipment from 
the South Pacific where he had been a 
war newsreel correspondent. 

But in the case of hundreds of owners 
of expensive equipment it is negligence. 
They think no one will steal their cam¬ 
eras. Don’t take that chance. Get in¬ 
surance today on all your equipment and 
be safe. 
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A combat cameraman of the U. S. Army Air Forces was decorated for his part in the first Ploesti oil field raid. 

They’re flying...fighting... 
behind a movie camera 



Evidence of a direct hit 



Equally adept with a gun 


ARMY Air Forces Combat Camera Units are making a superb 
motion-picture record of the air war on the fronts all over the 
world. Naturally, many men from the motion picture industry have 
become combat photographers. 

Many more make up—in large part—the First Motion Picture Unit, 
the training branch of the AAF Motion Picture Services. This unit has 
two main functions: making training films which help turn out in a 
hurry thousands of expert pilots, navigators, armorers, and mechanics; 
and the intensive coaching of hundreds of motion-picture photog¬ 
raphers who make up the Combat Camera Units. 

And the cameramen do not work alone. They are supported by a 
host of writers, cutters, sound and music editors, laboratory and 
other technicians. 

There isn’t space for a tenth of the story, but the net of it is that the 
motion-picture industry has reason to be proud of its share in the 
pictorial record of our Army Air Forces. 


Eastman Kodak Company 

Rochester, N. Y. 

J. E. BRULATOUR, INC., Distributors 
FORT LEE CHICAGO HOLLYWOOD 

Official Photographs: U. S. Army Air Forces, U. S. Navy 
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Filming in the Snow 

By GLENN R. KERSHNER, A.S.C. 


T HROUGHOUT the ages poets have 
painted word pictures oi the beau¬ 
ty of winter snow, but I feel sure 
that, beautiful as many of their poems 
have been, they never can be as beau¬ 
tiful as the motion pictures which can 
be made of delightful snow scenes. 
Every home movie maker has at his 
command the tool that can make a last¬ 
ing record of winter. Winter with all 
its grandeur . . . snow storms . . . 
frosted house tops . . . frosted windows 
. . . frozen rivers and lakes. 

The very thought of the many charm¬ 
ing scenes makes a camera enthusiast 
thrill with the thought of pointing his 
camera toward white blanketed fields 
that sweep on to the horizon, with here 
and there a snow capped fence, a lonely 
barn or a grotesque leafless tree that 
casts a picturesque shadow on the snow. 
Yes, winter holds much for the amateur 
movie maker. 

In looking through my old diaries 
when I was a newsreel photographer, I 
find that November usually found me 
working my way north toward the New 
England states, Colorado or Canada to 
capture the first big snow storms. The 
public like them on the screen. 

I’m sure you 16mm and 8mm owners 
are looking forward as much as I did for 
the first big snow storm. So, be sure 
that your cameras are well cleaned and 
oiled. Redress your camera cases so 
they will resist melting snow and water. 
Take a mixture of linseed oil and tur¬ 
pentine, half and half, and heat it. Then 
with a small brush, paint the legs of 
your tripod. This will preserve them 
and prevent them from swelling and 
sticking. It also is a good idea to sad¬ 
dle soap your camera carrier straps. 


No doubt your camera cases have had 
quite a bit of rough handling in the 
summer, and considerable dirt and dust 
has gathered on the lining. Make it a 
point to give the cases a good cleaning, 
and glue fast any torn lining. With 
everything in shipshape, you are now 
ready for winter filming. 

Winter, with its snow and ice, has al¬ 
ways fascinated me, whether it was ice 
covered falls of Niagara, sled races in 
Canada, or frost covered trees in the 
Yosemite. However, I was never satis¬ 
fied with my snow pictures until I went 
to the Arctic with the Donald B. Mac¬ 
Millan Expedition. I used multicolor film 
on that trip, and after months in that 
region we brought back forty thousand 
feet of color film. The color I used was 
a bi-pack, and it was beautiful. 

Right now I wish to say that if you 
are using Kodachrome for your snow 
shooting you do not need to worry about 
filters. If properly exposed you will get 
excellent pictures. But if you are using 
black-and-white film, then you better 
watch your filters. 

As a rule, filters for amateurs are 
composed of four kinds: red, green and 
two ambers. They are designated as 
either two time or four time filters, and 
sometimes the designation is preceded by 
the letter “P,” which means the filter 
is corrected for panchromatic film. These 
filters have been simplified so that ama¬ 
teurs will know that when using a two- 
time it requires one more stop for light, 
and two stops for the four time. 

Very often included in an amateur’s 
kit are the two filters, Coral-pink and 
the blue. These are to be used with the 
two types of Kodachrome film. The 


Coral-pink is used when shooting in¬ 
terior Kodachrome, Type A, outside in 
sunlight. The blue filter is used when 
shooting regular Kodachrome under arti¬ 
ficial light. 

To the advanced amateur all of the 
professional filters are available for use 
with the 16mm equipment. Several types 
of sunshades and mat-boxes are avail- 
sable for those who wish to use the pro¬ 
fessional filters. 

If you are using black-and-white pan¬ 
chromatic film for snow scenes, and wish 
to use the same kinds of filters the pro¬ 
fessional uses, you should carry the fol¬ 
lowing: Aero No. 1 and No. 2, 15-G,23A, 
56B and 50% Neutral. Some of these 
are used separately, and some in combi¬ 
nations. First, let me explain what each 
filter will do, and then give the filter fac¬ 
tor and how many stops to open from 
normal. In other words, should you se¬ 
lect F16 as your normal stop and you 
wish to darken the sky for cloud effects, 
you select the 23A filter, a red filter with 
a factor of 4, which will mean that you 
have to open the lens 2 stops more for 
the full exposure. Then you would open 
the diaphragm up to F8. 

The Aero 1, very light amber, has a 
slight color correction for all types of 
Panchromatic films; produces slight con¬ 
trast, penetrates slight haze and helps 
to snap up faces. It has a factor of 
1.25, so open one-fourth more stop. 

Aero 2, light amber, Normal correc¬ 
tion for all types of Panchromatic film. 
It produces medium contrast, darkens 
blue sky a few shades, brings out clouds 
and penetrates haze deeper than Aero 
1. Factor is 1.50. Open lens one-half 
stop more. 

15G, yellow. Full color correction, pro¬ 
duces more contrast than Aero 2, and is 
very good on open landscapes. It dark¬ 
ens the sky a little, bringing out the 
clouds. It lightens all yellows, orange 
and red, and slightly lightens green and 
magenta colors. The factor is 3, so open 
lens IV 2 stops more than normal. 

(Continued on Page 387) 
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Worldwide Laboratory 

On far-spread fighting fronts Ampro 16 mm. sound projectors 
have been subjected to the most rigorous tests ever devised. 

As an integral part of the training and entertainment equipment 
of the armed services, these machines have had to stand steam¬ 
ing, corroding humidity—congealing, sub-zero temperatures— 
dust storms and jarring vibrations—plus day after day operation 
with a minimum of service facilities. 

—■—T Add to this more than a decade of pre-war experience in build- 

Bn \ ing 16 mm. projectors for thousands of schools, universities, industrial 

Jp \ concerns, government agencies, churches, clubs and homes the world 

fe- I over—and you will understand why Ampro provides continuous, effi- 

JQ \ cient operation under the most adverse conditions. 

\ For full details on Ampro 8 mm. and 16 mm. projection 
\ equipment, write to Ampro Corporation, Chicago 18, III. 






























J. Harold Booth 


DEVELOPING MACHINES 

for 

MOTION PICTURE FILM 
MICROFILM and COLOR FILM 

PROCESSES EITHER 35MM. OR 16MM. 


COMBINATION UNITS FOR BOTH 35MM. AND 16MM. 

AND 

COMBINATION UNITS FOR BOTH 32MM. AND 16MM. 
POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE 
OR 

REVERSAL SYSTEM 


Simplicity 

Flexibility 

Capacity 


Economy 

Security 

Control 


“The Machine That Cannot Break Your Film ” 


FONDA MACHINERY CO., INC. 

8460 Santa Monica Blvd. Los Angeles 46, California, U.S.A. 

Cable Address: "Fonda" 

Our Only Product Is Developing Machines 


New Theatrical-Television 
Firm Being Organized 

EORGE A. HIRLIMAN has an- 
nounced that he, in association 
with a group headed by Eliot 
Hyman, President of Microstat Corpora¬ 
tion, are organizing International Theat¬ 
rical and Television Corporation with a 
contemplated capital basis of $1,000,000 
in common stock and $5,000,000 in pre¬ 
ferred stock. 

The activities of the Corporation will 
be centered around the post-war devel¬ 
opment and expansion of the 16 mm in¬ 
dustry. Negoitations with General Air¬ 
craft Equipment Company for the man¬ 
ufacture of 16 mm projectors and tele¬ 


vision equipment are now in the process 
of completion. Circle Film Laboratories 
will be affiliated with the new company 
for the express purpose of handling the 
new company’s laboratory printing. 

It is not only the plan, but the an¬ 
nounced purpose of International Theat¬ 
rical and Television Corporation to de¬ 
velop the 16 mm field to its widest po¬ 
tentialities and to augment it by even¬ 
tually tying in the practical application 
of television as well. The importance 
of the new organization is manifested 
in the fact that it will be able to manu¬ 
facture and market, at moderate prices, 
its own 16 mm projector and television 
equipment in four different models, 
ranging from home to auditorium use. 




B ELL & HOWELL COMPANY, pio¬ 
neer in its field in motion picture 
equipment, with the appointment 
of J. Harold Booth as Vice President in 
Charge of Merchandising, takes another 
step forward in postwar planning. 

Although currently engaged almost 
entirely in war production, and not los¬ 
ing sight for a moment of the impor¬ 
tance of continuing an uninterrupted 
flow of supplies to the armed forces, 
Bell & Howell nevertheless realizes the 
necessity for planning now to insure con¬ 
tinued employment during the reconver¬ 
sion period ahead. Mr. Booth’s 16 years 
with the Company, in engineering, sales, 
and executive capacities, will fit him for 
his new responsibilities, and under his 
recognized and able guidance plans are 
already emerging from the formative 
stages into a working design for postwar 
merchandising. 


Call to Arms for the Dutch 

A film has been produced to be used 
in Holland—when that country is lib¬ 
erated—to recruit men for the allied 
offensive against Japan. It was pre¬ 
viewed in Melbourne on September 14. 
Made under the auspices of the Nether¬ 
lands Indies Government Information 
Service, the picture will be shown 
throughout liberated Holland under the 
title, “Indie Roept”—(The Indies are 
Calling). It appeals to Dutchmen to re¬ 
member the heroism and sacrifices of 
the Netherlands forces that opposed the 
Japenese in 1942. Commentary is by the 
Dutch broadcaster, Onno Liebert. 

Included in the film are a number of 
action shots of the guerrilla fighting on 
Timor Island culminating in scenes 
showing some of these veterans of the 
Timor campaign back in action with the 
allied troops that liberated Netherlands 
New Guinea. 
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DeVRY 16mm. Camera 


Official British Battle Photographer with his DeVRY 35mm. Camera 


W herever the fighting has been the 
thickest . . . wherever Allied arms 
have met their severest trials under fire . . . 
there DeVRY motion picture cameras have 
been found . . . doggedly grinding away to 
record the changing tides of battle ... in 
living action and unforgettable sound. 
DeVRY cameras accompanied Allied fighters to record: 

1. AcaJemy-award-winning "DESERT VICTORY" 

2. and its successor, "TUNISIAN VICTORY" 

. . . and DeVRY cameras . . . "manned" by the survivors of a 
hundred campaigns are still busy on a dozen fronts . . . pre¬ 
serving for posterity, in unchallengeable action, the relentless 
march of Allied arms toward Berlin and Tokyo in the final 
chapters of the greatest conflict in the history of mankind. 
DeVRY equipment can TAKE it! 

There’ll be new DeVRY equipment by-and-by — New 
and Improved DeVRY 16mm. and 35mm. Cameras and 
Projectors that you’ll find well worth waiting for. 

DeVRY CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 


BUY WAR BONDS 



DeVRY alone among 
motion picture equipment 
manufacturers has re¬ 
ceived the Army-Navy 
Excellence award three 
consecutive times. 



Filming In The Snow 

(Continued from Page 384) 

23A, light red. Medium overcorrec¬ 
tion, darkens blue sky and water for 
light night effects. Lightens the face, 
darkens greens slightly and lightens any¬ 
thing red or yellow. It has a factor of 
4, so open lens 2 stops more. 

56B, green. Has strong softening ef¬ 
fect, and produces great green and yel¬ 
low contrast. Factor of 5. Open lens 
2% stops more. This is a very good 
filter to use on landscapes and snow, 
providing you can miss the sky as much 
as possible. 

50% N.D. (Neutral). Medium contrast 
neutralizer; medium softening of glare 
and contrasts; medium exposure com¬ 
pensator (instead of stopping down lens). 
Factor of 3. Open IV 2 stops. 

To darken the sky, bring out the clouds 
and lighten faces, as well as soften up 
the white of the snow and the shadows, 
we combine the 23A and 56B, making a 
combined factor of 9, so you should open 
the lens 3 full stops more than your 
normal reading. For a night effect (in 
sunlight) stopped down IV 2 stops. Or, in 
other words, open up only IV 2 stops 
above normal. 

5N5 is a combination of Aero 2 and 
a 50% Neutral (N.D.) which gives me¬ 
dium color correction without excessive 
contrasts. It softens strong glare and 
contrasts. This is an excellent filter 
combination to use on snow, and strong 
contrasts with heavy shadows, and gives 
very pleasing values when used on open 
water scenes. Factor of 5, open 2 T 4 
stops. 

3N5 is a combination of Aero 1 and 
a 50% Neutral (N.D.). The Aero 1 
slightly corrects the sky (clear blue 
sky), while the neutral lightly softens 
the whites. A very good combination. 
Factor of 4, open lens two more stops 
over normal. 

These filters, I am sure, will give you 
very pleasing results with snow scenes. 
Quite naturally, you will have to study 
what each filter will do in its correc¬ 
tions, and then by studying the subject to 
be photographed you will soon learn 
what filter to use for your desired re¬ 
sults. Of course, if you should wish 
to turn your snow scene into a night 
shot, allowing the faces and all red 
clothing, etc., to turn white as if it were 
moonlight, you can use a 29F filter. 
This is a very deep, red filter with ex¬ 
treme over-corrections giving an extreme 
contrast. It turns blue sky and water 
to a strong black, and should you wish 
to make medium shots and close-ups 
with it, you would have to use a special 
make-up with deep brown lips. However, 
in the closeups you should switch to a 
much lighter filter. Factor is 15, so open 
Sy 4 stops from normal. 

Last month I wrote about miniatures. 
Well, you can use miniature technique 
to enhance the value of some of your 
snow scenes. For example, if you would 
like to have icicles hanging from a win¬ 
dow or the edge of a porch you can 
easily fix them up by using water-glass 


(the stuff we used to store eggs in). 
Mix this water-glass very thick, and 
with a spoon drip it onto the window 
ledge, tree branch, or whatever you 
wish, and there you will have perfect 
icicles. Try it sometime. If the weath¬ 
er is thawing and you want the icicles 
to be dripping water, just throw a little 
water on them and they will drip. 

I hope the advice I have given will 
be of assistance to some of you readers. 
It won't be long until Christmas, so per¬ 
haps you had better begin to think about 
your Christmas Day filming. In the 
December issue I shall discuss Christmas 
tree photography, giving a few sugges¬ 
tions as to angles, etc. 


Ampere the Rate of Flow 

The term ampere—the word used to 
express the rate of flow of electricity 
along a wire just as the term gallons per 
minute expresses the rate of flow of 
water through a pipe—was derived from 
the name Andre Ampere, French mathe¬ 
matician. 


Fifty-four million cubic feet of coke 
oven gas are produced daily, for its 
own consumption, by the Rouge plant 
of the Ford Motor Company. That is 
enough to supply Detroit and its su¬ 
burbs for 12 hours, and is in addition 
to similary quantities of blast furnace 
gas produced. 
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Reproduction of Color 
Sound Film 

(Con+inued from Page 371) 

a spectral distribution in the blue and 
viole’ part of the visible spectral region, 
is fulfi led not only by potassium oxide 
cells, which were studied mainly by 
Kluge, 8 but also by potassium hydride 
cells, studied by Elster and Geitel. 9 With 
respect to the total photoelectric sensi¬ 
tivity, however, even potassium oxide 
cell3 are not satisfactory. 

It was therefore natural to adapt 
the caesium-an' imony alloy cathode 
(Cs, Sb) 10 to meet the requirements of 
sound reproduction. This layer possesses 
high absolute sensitivity in addition to 
the desired spectral distribution (the 
long-wave maximum of sensitivity lies 
between 430 and 460 mP). This is shown 
in Fig. 4. In 'his figure the product of 
VaSa is plotted against wave length A 
for the caesium oxide layer and also for 
the Cs, Sb layer. The integral 

J,ph = cf VxSxdX 

gives the photoelectric current expected 
from the spectral distribution Va and 
the energy distrifcu ion of the light 
source with known cclor temperature 
SA- Simultaneously, Fig 4 gives the 
thermoelectric current which must be 
measured for the reduction of data to 
the same incident energy. 11 Practical 
workers will be interested to know that 
it has been possible to make gas-filled 
photoelectric cells with Cs, Sb layer in 
production which, when measured in the 
light of a normal sound lamp heated 
with 4.5 amp, have a sensitivity of 250 
P A/Lm, which is similar to that of gas- 
filled caesium oxide cells. This indicates 
that the Cs, Sb cell can be used for the 
reproduction of a colored sound track 
as well as for the silver track, and there¬ 
fore, has a gerat advantage over caesium 
oxide cells. It is to be expected that 
further investigations will show the way 
to make cells with still higher sensitivi¬ 
ties. 

The maximum of the spectral distribu¬ 
tion may be shifted toward the red by 
about 100 mP by sensitization with oxy¬ 
gen. Therefore, considerable specific 
adaptation to the spectral characteristics 
of any given film is possible. It will be 
of interest here to mention that even 
Schinzel’s suggestion, 2 the use of a white 
sensitive cell, can be carried out prac¬ 
tically. By combination of a transparent 
Cs, Sb layer with a caesium oxide layer 12 
in one cell, a photocell can be made 
which has a uniform sensitivity over the 
entire visible spectrum up to the near 
infrared. However, this cell may be 
expensive, because its preparation re¬ 
quires the use of 2 different sensitiza¬ 
tion methods. 

In spite of a multitude of publica¬ 
tions, 7 it is not yet clear in all details 
what causes the gerat quantum efficiency 
of the Cs, Sb layers (maximum quantum 


efficiency of 30 per cent in comparison 
with 1 per cent with caesium oxide 
cathodes). It seems that the electrons 
are liberated in a polyatomic layer of 
an alloy Cs and Sb, whereby a fixed 
relation between both alloy components 
is necessary for the best results. In order 
to reduce the work function, a single- 
atomic Cs layer must be present on the 
surface of the alloy. 

REFERENCES 
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Television to Revolutionize 
Future Selling Methods 

HE ability of television to demon¬ 
strate a product will revolutionize 
A merchandising methods, according 
to Jack A. Miller, Advertising and Sales 
Promotion Manager of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, speaking at 
the Television Seminar of the Radio Ex¬ 
ecutive Club in New York. Another 
guest speaker was Carlos Franco, Man¬ 
ager of the Station Relations Depart¬ 
ment of the Young and Rubicam adver¬ 
tising agency. 

“Like a lot of people in this war/’ Mr. 
Miller said, “television and the science 
of electronics have grown up fast. 
When peace is declared, television will 
be a force—a merchandising force—that 
must be recognized.” 

Mr. Miller illustrated by means of 
motion pictures how his company, the 
first to place a contract for a commer¬ 
cially sponsored series of programs pre¬ 
pared especially for television, has sold 
products and ideas by video broadcast¬ 
ing. In a demonstration of the making 
of synthetic rubber, Mr. Miller showed 
how interest and understanding of an 
advertising message can be doubled by 
'elevision. He also explained how buyer 
confidence and desire can be built up by 
television demonstrations of a product. 


40 Tubes in Television Set 

In some radio-television sets, there are 
as many as forty electronic tubes. 



Chuichmen obtain experience in operating Filmosound 
projectors at national visual education school oper¬ 
ated by International Council of Religious Education 

Church Interest Grows 
in Movies 

Church workers have long been in¬ 
terested in motion picture matters, 
though all too often their concern was a 
negative one, aimed at checking unde¬ 
sirable films in nearby theatres. Of late 
this interest has become more and more 
positive, and there are now so many 
prominent religious workers who use 
motion pictures in various phases of 
church work that the International 
Council of Religious Education recently 
conducted a summer school for visual 
education specialists. The course was 
attended by nearly 200 students from all 
parts of the United States. It was held 
at North Park College, Chicago, and 
lasted a week. 

Besides utilization courses at various 
age levels, and work in the making of 
still photographs, there w T as a course on 
motion picture writing and production, 
conducted jointly by Rev. Wm. L. Rogers 
of the Religious Film Association and 
Wm. F. Kruse, manager of the Bell & 
How T ell Films Division. A projection 
class w r as conducted by W. A. Moen, cf 
the Bell & Howell Educational Division. 

Photographic dealers have long been 
aware of the business possibilities of 
the church field, not alone in the form of 
direct sales to churches and other re¬ 
ligious institutions but also in that of 
additional business done with laymen 
active both as amateur photographers 
and as church workers. This nationwide 
conference, which will be followed by 
many similar gatherings on a local scale, 
will stimulate church demand for film 
and photographic services. 


Eight Million See 
Mine Bureau Films 

HE free educational motion pic¬ 
tures of the Bureau of Mines were 
given almost 100,000 showings 
during 1943 before war training classes, 
Army and Navy personnel, engineering 
and scientific societies, schools, colleges, 
civic groups, and other organizations, 
according to a year-end report, just 
submitted to Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes by Dr. R. R. Sayers, 
Director of the Bureau. 

The gross attendance—nearly 8,000,- 
000 persons—was slightly under the pre¬ 
vious year, Dr. Sayers said, but the 
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Aces of the Camera 

(Continued from Page 367) 

Working under Pomeroy his first as¬ 
signment was “The Ten Command¬ 
ments,” with the famous trick effect of 
the opening and closing of the Red Sea. 
Their joint success resulted in their 
working as a team. Together they de¬ 
veloped a camera with which it was pos¬ 
sible to take two identical negatives at 
the same time for the purpose of op¬ 
tically printing people on previously 
filmed backgrounds; thus anticipating 
the rear projection methods of today. 

Rolla also helped in the early develop¬ 
ment of the Pomeroy Transparency 
Process which utilized a blue transpar¬ 
ency image in front of the negative in 
the camera with the actors being pho¬ 
tographed against a red background; a 
technical achievement in its day which 
foreshadowed many of the contemporary 
advances in process photography. 

In 1924 he designed and built the first 
optical printer for the Paramount 
Studios, and with an eye for the smaller 
details as well as the big projects, in¬ 
vented, manufactured and sold a cap to 
fit over film magazine traps to elimi¬ 
nate the dirt hazard. 

In 1928, when 20th Century Fox was 
the Fox Film Corp. they made a bid 
for the services of this enterprising and 
inventive technician, inviting him to 
come over and start an optical printing 
department for them. He has been there 
ever since. 

During the intervening years he has 
grown with the industry, and is still ex¬ 
perimenting and inventing the things 
that will make the motion picture of 
tomorrow as superior to the product of 
today as that of today is to yesterday’s. 
He generates a feeling of confidence. The 
technical future of the industry is safe 
in the hands of such men. 

One of his most spectacular effects in 
recent years was the sequence in “Foot- 
light Serenade” in which Betty Grable 
danced and shadowboxed with her own 
immense shadow, which then stepped 
down from the screen behind her to con¬ 
clude the number beside her. Rolla de¬ 
signed and directed the sequence, which 
he had to sell to a front office dubious 
of its technical probabilities, and then 
printed it on the special printer he had 
designed and built for such intricate 
split-screen and composite work. 

Two or three years ago, for a picture 
entitled “Earthbound,” starring Warner 
Baxter, he invented a devise that makes 
possible the shooting of ghost images 
at the same time as the main action. In 
other words, no double printing is nec¬ 
essary, the actors are arranged on the 
set, the camera trained on them, and at 
the same time the “ghost” performs 
against black velvet off to the side. With 
this devise it is possibble to make pan 
shots and dolly shots, and in addition, 
it is unnecessary for the actor playing 
the ghost to transpose action intended 


for his right hand to his left hand, and 
visa versa. As a picture “Earthbound” 
was not what could be called a howling- 
success, but as an achievement in techni¬ 
cal effects it was a masterpiece and 
with seventy-five per cent of the picture 
being concerned with ghost images it 
can be readily seen that Rolla’s special 
ghost catching devise brought the pic¬ 
ture in on schedule and within the 
budget. 

The grand finale of “The Gang’s All 
Here,” with its kaleidoscopic colors and 
images, water curtain and floating faces 
is another spectacular achievement that 
can be chalked up to Fox’s amazing 
“Director of Montages and Optical Ef¬ 
fects.” And yet he does not strive for 
the obviously spectacular. If it has to 
be done, he can usually figure out a way 
to do it. But he is more concerned with 
harnessing the science of special effects 
and trick photography to the broader 
purposes of making the motion picture 
a distinct medium, improving the prod¬ 
uct, and by a more general application 
of the principles of his special science 
making the problems of film production 
more simple and less expensive. 


Early-Day Electric Meter 

An early type of “alternating current 
meter,” designed in 1887, made use of a 
paper spiral to indicate current con¬ 
sumption. 



A scene from "Get Going", a Bell and Howell 
Filmosound Library release. 


FOCUS in 

darkness 

With the KALART 
De Luxe Model "E” 
Range Finder and Focuspot 


L 


Write for 
FREE 

descriptive 

literature 




FOR LIGHT ON EASTERN PRODUCTION-- 

C. ROSS 

For Lighting Equipment 

As sol© distributors East of the Mississippi we carry the full and 
complete line of latest-type Inkie and H.I.-Arc equipment 
manufactured by 


m 


MOLE-RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Hollywood - California 



Your requirements for interior or exterior locations taken care 
of to the last minute detail anywhere 

☆ 

MOTOR GENERATOR TRUCKS 
RENTALS SALES SERVICE 

☆ 

CHARLES ROSS, Inc 


333 West 52nd St., New York, N.Y. 


Phones: Circle 6-5470-1 
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RENTALS 


SERVICE 


WE SPECIALIZE in REPAIR WORK on MITCHELL and BELL & HOWELL CAMERAS 


FRANK-ZUCKER 

AMERA EQ 

1600 BROADWAY nyc 1 


CABLE ADDRESS CINEQUIP 

IPMENT 

CIrcle 6-5080 


Roos to Telefilm 

Len Roos, veteran newsreel camera¬ 
man, lately war correspondent and 
member of A.S.C. has recently returned 
to civilian life and has been appointed 
by Telefilm Studios to act as Director 
of Photography, specializing in 16mm 
Kodachrome. Roos has had a wide and 
varied career in the newsreel field and 
has traveled in practically every coun¬ 
try of the world. His pictures of Decem¬ 
ber 7, 1941, at Honolulu were the first 
to be released in this country through 
Life Magazine. They described the holo¬ 
caust of the City of Honolulu, Bellows 
and Hickham Field. Since December 7, 
1941, Roos has been either in or in the 
vicinity of every major engagement 
fought in the Pacific and just previous 
to the Japanese attack of Pearl Harbor, 
established a film laboratory for the 
Dutch Government in Java. 


BUY 

WAR 

BONDS 


center of the field. The entire collimator, 
focused at infinity, transmits parallel 
rays of light to the camera lens for 
photographing on a test negative. Si¬ 
multaneously, a small recording collima¬ 
tor, set atop the middle tube, records the 
serial number of the lens on the film. 
By means of this accumulated data on 
the negative the operator not only can 
determine the sharpness of detail cover¬ 
ing the entire angle of view, but he can 
check any possible error from zero, and 
gauge the length of any such error. 


T HIS fan shaped instrument is a 
lens collimator, especially designed 
by Fairchild Camera & Instrument 
Corporation engineers for the final test¬ 
ing of Fairchild aircraft camera lenses, 
after installation in the cameras. In¬ 
stalled in the company’s plant at Ja¬ 
maica, N. Y., its purpose is to give a 
photographic record of the resolving 
power of each lens, for correct focusing. 
Other tests, on other devices, are made, 
of course, before installation of lenses 
in the cameras. 

A Fairchild model K-18 9" x 18" cam¬ 
era, with a 24-inch focal length lens, 
used by both the Army and Navy in mili¬ 
tary photography from the air, is shown 
mounted for testing. The two outer col¬ 
limator tubes, each including a lens and 
an illuminated chart showing perpen¬ 
dicular reticle lines, swing out to cover 
the edge of the field of the lens, a mat¬ 
ter that has often been neglected in ordi¬ 
nary focusing tests. The middle collima¬ 
tor tube, similarly equipped, covers the 


THIS "EYE" SEES INTO 
THE FUTURE 

B&H Taylor-Hobson-Cooke 
Cine Lenses do more than meet 
current technical demands. They 
exceed them—and their design 
anticipates future improvements in 
film emulsions. They are THE 
long-term investment lenses. 
Write for literature. 

BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

Exclusive world distributors 

1849 Larchmont Avenue,Chicago 
New York: 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
Hollywood: 716 N. LaBrea Ave. 
Washington, D. C.: 1221 G St., N. W. 
London: 13-14 Great Castle St. 


New Filmosound Library 
Releases Announced 

GET GOING (Universal) 

No. 2548 6 reels 

The housing shortage is only one of 
the hilarious aspects of this gay comedy 
of Washington’s women in wartime, fea¬ 
turing Grace McDonald and Robert 
Paige. Available from December 25, for 
approved non-theatrical audiences. 

THE LIFE OF THE ANT 
No. 5800 1 reel 

New nature-study sound film presents 
full life-cycle from egg to maturity. Re¬ 
markable microscopic photography shows 
development of embryo, and, later, de¬ 
tails of jaws, legs, and other parts. 
Building and defense of homes, foraging, 
care of young and many other details 
well shown. 

ALL BY MYSELF (Universal) 

No. 2577 6 reels 

Pleasant modern comedy with musical 
interludes. Two men, and an advertising 
agency, with a career girl in love with 
one man and pretending to be married 
to the other. (Rosemary Lane, Evelyn 
Ankers, Patric Knowles, Neil Hamilton). 
Available from December 11, for ap¬ 
proved non-theatrical audiences. 


Standard, Silenced, N. C, 
Hi-Speed, Process, and 
Eyemo Cameras. 


BELL & HOWELL 


MITCHELL 


Fearless Blimps and Panoram Dollys—Synchronizers—Moviolas 
35mm Double System Recording Equipment 
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★ High Fidelity Sound 


★ Self-contained in sound proof "blimp." 

★ Minimum equipment; maximum portabil¬ 
ity. Camera and Amplifier, complete, 
weigh only thirty-seven pounds. 


Army Laboratory Unit 
Gets New Name 

T HE 4th Signal Photographic Lab¬ 
oratory Unit, made up principally 
of enlisted reservists from the mo¬ 
tion picture studios, now serving on New 
Caledonia, has been recently re-named 
by the War Department and will hence¬ 
forth be known as the 4th Signal Service 
Unit (Photographic Laboratory). 

Principal activity of the unit at pres¬ 
ent is production of a training film out¬ 
lining various strategies and tactics of 
U. S. Army troops in the South Pacific. 
Production, to be made up from combat 
film shot during active fighting, with ani¬ 
mation sequences and off-stage sound 
effects and dialogue recorded in the field, 
is being edited by M/Sgt. Malcolm C. 
Bulloch, formerly of Paramount studio, 
from a script written by T/3 Elmer L. 
Whiles, formerly of Warner Brothers, 
with animation sequences directed and 
drawn by Sgt. Philip de Lara, formerly 
of Leon Schlessinger Studios. 

Overall production is under the direc¬ 
tion of Major Gordon S. Mitchell, Com¬ 
manding Officer of the Unit and for¬ 
merly Manager of the Research Coun¬ 
cil of the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences. 


England Saw the Light 

On the most important uses of elec¬ 
tricity was made in England in 1858. 
An arc lamp was placed in the South 
Foreland Lighthouse to guide the mari¬ 
ners in the stormy English channel. 


M/Sgt. Malcolm C. Bulloch (standing), and T/5 Rickey 
S. Daniels, at work in the editing room of the 4th 
Signal Service Unit in the South Pacific. Both men 
are from Hollywood's film industry. Photo by Sgt. 
F. L. Reed. 


New Educational 
Film Group Formed 

E DUCATIONAL Film Producers’ 
Association, New York City, a new 
production group in the educational 
film field, has just announced its incor¬ 
poration. 

Purposes of the Association as an¬ 
nounced are: “To advance the study, 
understanding, and appreciation of edu¬ 
cational, instructional and informative 
motion pictures; to foster, encourage, 
and promote the production and distri¬ 
bution of such motion pictures and to 
provide a clearing house for informa¬ 
tion pertaining to educational films.“ 
Officers of Educational Film Pro¬ 
ducers’ Association are: President, 
Fletcher Smith. Fletcher Smith Studios; 
Vice President, Max Lasky, Films of In¬ 
dustry; Secretary, John Flory, Grant, 
Flory and Williams, producers; Treas¬ 
urer, Elda Hartley, Hartley Productions; 
and Chairman of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee, Emerson Yorke, Emerson Yorke 
Studio. 

In addition to the foregoing officers, 
charter members include Julien Bryan, 
Julien Bryan Pictures; Herbert Kerkow, 
Kerkow Productions, Inc.; John McCrory, 
Knowledge Builders; Clarence Schmidt, 
Spot Film Productions, Inc.; Ralph 
Schoolman, scenarist; C. O. Welch, 
Welch Productions; and Elizabeth Hard¬ 
ing, Educational Film Library Associa¬ 
tion. 


★ Kodachrome or black and white pictures 
with Auricon sound track will reproduce 
on any sound-film projector. 

★ Can be operated in the field from an 
Auricon Portable Power Supply. 


★ Auricon Camera with type "C" lens mount 
(but without lens) and Amplifier complete 
with microphone, instructions, and cases 

$880.00 


5515 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


AURICON 5bioiUo+t, 

E. M. BERNDT CORP. 


AURICON 16 mm RECORDER 


★ Variable-area sound on film, for double 
system recording with a synchronous motor 
driven 16 mm. camera. Amplifier has back¬ 
ground-noise reduction and mixers for com¬ 
bining speech and music. With dynamic 
microphone, instructions and cases for Re¬ 
corder, Amplifier, Accessories .... $695.00 


^ Auricon 16mm. sound-on-film recorders 
and cameras are serving the Nation s 
War effort with Military and Govern¬ 
ment Film Units, and with civilian or¬ 
ganizations producing essential morale 
and industrial training films. If your 
work in such fields makes you eligible 
to purchase new equipment, we invite 
you to let our engineers show you how 
Auricon portability and professional per¬ 
formance will simplify your recording 
problems. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SOUND ON-FILM 
RECORDING EQUIPMENT SINCE !<♦'*? 
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PHOTO-LENSES 

* 

* IN THE FRONTLINE— 

* IN WAR AS IN PEACE 

* 

★ AN 

★ AMERICAN 
PRODUCT 

SINCE 

: 1899 

★ 

★ 

* When the guns in this war are silenced 

* we shall be ready to continue pro- 

* duction of 

* PRECISION PHOTO-LENSES 

it for civilian use— 

* 


: SAVE 

* for that new lens and—at the same 

★ time— 

★ HELP YOUR COUNTRY 

* by investing in 

* WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 

★ 

★ 


C P GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO 


★ Office and Factory 

317 East 34th Street ★ New York 16, N. Y. 


“'Cjdqa^ OmsiAkan!' 

PRECISION OPTICS 

* MyrxsL IS99 

¥ 

★ ★★★★★★★★★★★ AC-1 I 


High-Speed Cameras 

(Continued from Page 380) 

using continuously moving film by the 
optical compensation provided. 

Even so, powerful batteries of high 
brightness tungsten projector lamps are 
needed to obtain the high level of il¬ 
lumination required for the production of 
well-exposed negatives. Experience has 
shown that some 20kw. of such lighting 
is required to illuminate quite small sub¬ 
jects satisfactorily, as the level of il¬ 
lumination required at the subject is be¬ 
tween 10,000 and 100,000 foot-candles. 
For smaller subjects, and when shadow 
pictures are sufficient, specially designed 
optical systems provide more efficient 
means of illumination. 

In cameras operating on the alternative 
principle in which no optical compensa¬ 
tion is provided, the exposure time is so 
reduced that film movement during the 
exposure tending to impair definition is 
correspondingly reduce to negligible pro¬ 
portions. This system, first described by 
Marival 8 in 1931, and closely followed 
by Edgerton 9 and his collaborators in 
1932, has since been developed to a high 
degree of perfection by the latter. A 
high brightness intermittent light source 
is used to illuminate the subject. The 
duration of the flash is controlled elec¬ 
trically through valve circuits, and the 
frequency of flashing is determined by 
a communtator on the film driving shaft 
in the camera, which operates through a 
thermionic trigger circuit. 

The light source is a specially designed 
cold cathode gaseous discharge tube con¬ 
taining a mixture of krypton and xenon, 
and the gas pressure is so adjusted that 
its ionisation potential is just above the 
2,000 volts applied to a condenser con¬ 
nected across the tube. A triggering im¬ 
pulse causes ionisation to start, accom¬ 
panied by a brilliant flash of light as the 
condenser is discharged through the 
lamp. The camera is made to use 35mm. 
film. For satisfactory pictures to be taken 
up to a frequency of 1,500 per second, 
the flash duration cannot be longer than, 
about 1/100,000 second if good definition 
is to be obtained. The exposure time for 
a given picture frequency is determined 
principally by the condenser capacity and 
the applied voltage, and, in general, the 
shorter the duration of the flash the less 
the energy or light output from it. 

The size of the subject which can be 


CAMERA SUPPLY COMPANY 

ART REEVES 

1515 North Cahuenga Boulevard 

HOLLYWOOD Cable Address—Cameras CALIFORNIA 

Efficient-Courteous Service New and Used Equipmnt 

Bought—Sold—Rented 

Everything Photographic Professional and Amateur 


photographed at high frequencies by this 
method is thus small, limited as it is by 
the amount of light available. The 
method has the further limitation that it 
cannot be used in daylight, or for self- 
luminous subjects. Rather more flicker is 
also sometimes noticeable during the pro¬ 
jection of films taken by the stroboscopic 
light method due to the lack of repro¬ 
ducibility of the flash. The method has, 
however, the advantages of high electri¬ 
cal efficiency, as the light is only on for 
a short fraction of the total picture cycle, 
and so the subject is not exposed, even 
for a short time, to the heating which is 
inevitable with the other methods using 
batteries of high brightness tungsten 
projector lamps. 

REFERENCES 

1. Eyles, E. D., Journal Sci. Instr. 18, p. 175 
(1941), also J. Brit. Kinemat. Soc., 5, p. 114 
(1942). 

2. Jenkins, C. F., Trans. Soc. Mot. Piet. Engrs., 7, 
p. 77 (1923). 

3. Jenkins, C. F., Trans. Soc. Mot. Piet. Engrs., 
10, p. 25 (1926). 

4. Geary, D. H., Phot. J. 79. p. 291 (1939). 

5. Tuttle, F. E., J. Soc. Mot. Piet. Engrs., 21, 
p. 474 (1933). 

6. Eyles. E. D.. J. Sci. Instr., 20, p. 114 (1943). 

7. Smith, H. J.. Bell Lab. Record, 22, p. 1, 
September, 1943. 

8. Marival, J., Bull. Soc. Franc. Photo., 18, p. 177 
(1931). 

9. Edgerton, H. E., J. Soc. Mot. Pic. Engrs., 
18, p. 356 (1932). 


USOE Optical Film Given 
Big Premiere 

Under the auspices of the Navy and 
the United States Office of Education, 
Bell & Howell has produced a series of 
visual education units on “ Optical 
Craftsmanship/’ using 16mm, sound 
motion pictures. The project was under¬ 
taken at the outbreak of the war to 
implement the large-scale expansion of 
American production of precision optics. 
No material had been previously avail¬ 
able for the training of the unskilled 
hands that had to be drawn by the thou¬ 
sands into the infant industry. 

The finished films were shown to a 
capacity audience which attended the 
premiere and evinced a special interest 
in watching the work illustrated in the 
set of six motion pictures. Many had 
helped create the movies in setting up 
the scenes, in performing the requisites 
of an operation in the production of fine 
optics, in cutting, editing or titling the 
films, or in doing any one of the many 
jobs necessary before the films were 
ready for release. Wm. F. Kruse, B&H 
Films Division Manager, was responsible 
for the production of this set of train¬ 
ing films. Terrytoon and McCrory Stu¬ 
dios produced the animated sequences. 

The high professional standard and 
the educational excellence of these films 
based on hand and pin-bar rough grind¬ 
ing, pitch buttoning, and blocking was 
obvious to all who attended the premiere, 
and was commented upon by B&H Pres¬ 
ident, J. H. McNabb, and USNR Lt. E. 
Gordon Watson, former B&H employee 
and now project officer in charge of a 
similar group of films under production 
for the Navy. 
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GIVE ALL 
YOU CAN 
TO THE 
WAR CHEST 

RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents .. . Sells . . . Exchanges 

Everything You Need for the 

PRODUCTION & PROJECTION 

of Motion Pictures Provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 

729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Cable Address: RUBYCAM 


TELEFILM 

1 I N C ~D RPD RATEd | 

Direct 16 MM 

SOUND 

USED BY: 

► Douglas Aircraft 

General Elec. (Welding Series) 

► Boeing Aircraft 

► North American Aviation 

► U.S. Dept, of Interior 

► U.S. Dept, of Agriculture 

► Santa Fe Railroad 

► Washington State Apple 

Commission 

► Standard Oil of Calif. 

► Salvation Army 

and Many Others 

A BETTER JOB FASTER- 

MORE ECONOMICAL ! 

TELEFILM 

INCORPORATED 

6039 Hollywood Blvd., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
GL adstone 5748 


Technical Papers 

Presented at S.M.P.E. Meet 

A N interesting list of papers were 
presented at the 56th Semi-An¬ 
nual Technical Conference of the Society 
of Motion Picture Engineers, held in New 
York October 16-18. Following is the 
partial list: 

“Practical Utilization of Monopack 
Film,” by Charles G. Clarke, A.S.C., 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp., Bev¬ 
erly Hills, Calif. 

“The Application of the Polarograph 
to the Analysis of Photographic Fixing 
Baths,” by Vaughn C. Shaner and Mary 
R. Sparks, Eastman Kodak Co., Holly¬ 
wood, Calif. 

“Color Densitometry and Its Appli¬ 
cation to Modern Multilayer Color 
Films,” by Monroe H. Sweet, Ansco, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

“Two New Eastman Fine-Grain Sound 
Recording Films,” by R. M. Corbin and 
N. L. Simons, Eastman Kodak Co., Hol¬ 
lywood, and D. E. Hyndman, Eastman 
Kodak Co., New York. 

“Comparison of Variable-Area Sound 
Recording Films,” by Dorothy O’Dea, 
Radio Corporation of America, Holly¬ 
wood, Calif. 

“A Push-Pull FM Circuit and Its Ap¬ 
plication to Vibratory Systems,” by 
Alexis Badmaielf, Radio Corporation of 
America, Hollywood, Calif. 

“FM Calibrator for Dick Recording 
Heads,” by H. E. Roys, Radio Corpora¬ 
tion of America, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“Wave Propagation and Outdoor Field 
Tests,” by F. L. Nopper and R. C. Moody, 
Electrical Research Products Division of 
Western Electric Co., Hollywood, Calif. 

“Organization of Committees on En¬ 
gineering of the SMPE,” by D. E. Hynd¬ 
man, Engineering Vice-President, Soci¬ 
ety of Motion Picture Engineers, New 
York. 

“Projection Television,” by Dr. D. W. 
Epstein, RCA Laboratories, Princeton, 
N. J., and Dr. I. G. MalofT, Radio Cor¬ 
poration of America, Camden, N. J. 

“Application of Sound Recording Tech¬ 
niques to Airplane Vibration Analysis,” 
by J. C. Davidson and J. G. Frayne, 
Electrical Research Products Division of 
Western Electric Co., Hollywood, Calif. 

“Airplane Vibration Recorder,” by G. 
R. Crane and J. C. Davidson, Electrical 
Research Products Division of Western 
Electric Co., Hollywood, Calif. 

“Airplane Vibration Reproducer,” by 
G. R. Crane, Electrical Research Prod¬ 
ucts Division of Western Electric Co., 
Hollywood, Calif. 

“The Future of the 16mm. Industry,” 
by J. A. Maurer, J. A. Maurer, Inc., 
New York. 

“An Automatic Mercury Control Cir¬ 
cuit,” by Hanovia Chemical and Manu¬ 
facturing Co., Newark, N. J. 

“Methods for Measurement of Bright¬ 
ness of Carbon Arcs,” by M. P. Jones, 
R. J. Zavesky, and W. W. Lozier, Na¬ 
tional Carbon Co., Fostoria, Ohio. 

“Study of Radiant Energy at Motion 
Picture Film Aperture,” by R. J. Zave¬ 
sky, M. R. Null, and W. W. Lozier, Na¬ 
tional Carbon Co., Fostoria, Ohio. 




i3tter^ 

GRADUATED FILTERS - for 
Moonlight and Night Effects in 
Daytime. Diffused Focus and Fog 
producing Filters. The Original 
Monotone and many others. 

WRITE FOR FOLDER TWinoaks 2102 

Gcorcjo H. ScHcibo 

ORIGINATOR OF EFFECT FILTERS 
1927 WEST 78 th ST. LOS ANGELES. CAL 


8 Enlarged 16 Reduced g 
Geo. W. Colburn Laboratory 

Special Motion Picture Printing 
MERCHANDISE MART 
CHICAGO 


MOVIOLA 

FILM EDITING E 9 UIPMENT 

Used in Every Major Studio 
Illustrated Literature on Request 
Manufactured by 

GENERAL SERVICE CORPORATION 

Moviola Division 

1449-51 Gordon Street Hollywood 28, Calif. 


FAXON DEAN 

CAMERAS 

BLIMPS-DOLLYS 
FOB BENT 

I- 

Day, NOrmandie 22184 
Night, SUnset 2-1271 

1422 N. Lyman PL 
Hollywood 27, California 


Don't forget to visit 
your nearest Blood 
Bank. A pint of YOUR 
blood may save a Life 
—GIVE. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE¬ 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24. 

1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, 

Of The American Cinematographer, published 
monthly at Los Angeles, California, for October 
1st, 1944. 

State of California ) 

County of Los Angeles J ss ’ 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Hal Hall, who, having been duly sworn ac¬ 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editor of the AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowl¬ 
edge and belief, a true statement of the owner¬ 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re¬ 
verse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub¬ 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: Publisher, A.S.C. Agency, Inc., 
1782 No. Orange Drive, Hollywood 28, Calif.; 
Editor. Hal Hall, 1782 No. Orange Drive, Holly¬ 
wood 28, Calif. ; Managing Editor, Hal Hall, 1782 
No. Orange Drive, Hollywood 28, Calif. ; Business 
Manager. Marguerite Duerr, 1782 No. Orange 
Drive, Hollywood 28. Calif. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora¬ 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad¬ 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one per 
cent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con* 
cern. its name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member, must be given.) A.S.C. 
Agency, Inc., 1782 No. Orange Drive, Hollywood 
28, Calif., a non-profit corporation wholly owned 
by the American Society of Cinematographers, 
Inc., 1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Officers of the American Society of Cinematog¬ 
raphers, Inc., are: President, Leonard Smith, 1782 
N. Orange Dr., Hollywood 28, Calif. ; First Vice- 
President, Joseph Walker, 1782 N. Orange Dr., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. ; Second Vice-President, Leon 
Shamroy, 1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood 28. 
Calif., Third Vice-President. Charles T. Clarke. 
1782 N. Orange Dr.. Hollywood 28, Calif. ; Sec¬ 
retary, Byron Haskin, 1782 N. Orange Dr., 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Execuitve Vice-President. 
Treasurer and Business Manager, Fred W. Jack- 
man, 1782 N. Orange Dr.. Hollywood 28, Calif. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se¬ 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap¬ 
pear upon the books of the company but ajso, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given ; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl¬ 
edge ant} belief as to the circumstances and con¬ 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 

issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscrib¬ 
ers during the twelve month preceding the date 
shown above is. (This information is re¬ 

quired from daily publications only.) 

(Signed) HAL HALL, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3<0th 
day of September, 1944. 

(Seal! G. HAGAN. N. P. 

Notary Public in and for the County of L 03 
Angeles, State of California. 

(My commission expires July 31, 1945.) 


Who Can Judge? 

(Continued from Page 374) 

Personality will unfold and come to 
the surface in the pictures of the photo¬ 
enthusiast, and that is why so many 
kinds of pictures pass in review; good 
ones that can be bad ones and bad ones 
that can be good ones. 

Criticism, good or bad, especially bad, 
has never killed a really good picture; 
the one that tells something. 


FOR SALE 


WE BUY. SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL 
AND 16mm EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. 
WE ARE DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEAD¬ 
ING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA 
EXCHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
Established since 1910. 


ASKANIA-DEBRIE TYPE 35MM CAMERA, 3 
Astro F2.3 lenses; 6 Magazines; Synchronous 
Motor; Gyro Freehead Tripod; all features; 
worth $3,006.00, now $975.00; American 35mm 
continuous printer, table model, fairly complete, 
$89.50; Berndt-Maurer 16mm. Recording System. 
$1995.00. New 1000' steel reels, 1000 lots 10c, 
100 lots 12 V 2 c ; 35mm Bench Model Continuous 
Sound Printer, 400' capacity, $395.00; Eastman 
Microfilm Camera, double frame l^mm. cabinet 
type, $795.00 ; same, pedestal type, single frame, 
$650.00 ; slidefilm projectors, 35mm, 300w, 

$49.50 ; Westinghouse Synchronous Motors, 3600 
RPM, three phase, $57.50 ; Bell-Howell three 
phase camera motor, $125.00; Optical Reduc¬ 
tion Printer, Sound $395.00: Picture, $625.00. 
Send for listings. S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY 
CORPORATION, New York 18. 


BERNDT-MAURER 16MM RECORDER. 3—400 
FOOT MAGAZINES, PORTABLE AND NOISE¬ 
LESS AMPLIFIERS, BATTERIES, MICRO¬ 
PHONE. ACCESSORIES, COMPLETE. 200— 
400—1000 FOOT 35MM BELL & HOWELL 
MAGAZINES; AMPRO, DE VRY, HOLMES 
16MM SOUND PROJECTORS; 200-WATT 
SPOTLIGHTS, STANDS CABLE; AURICON 
16MM SOUND PROJECTORS; 2000-WATT 
OLA; 35MM VIEWER WITH COUNTER: 
16MM ARRI PRINTER; CAMART TRIPOD. 
NEW WITH COVERS FOR HEAD AND 
LEGS, $85.00. WESTERN ELECTRIC 35MM 
MOVIOLA. CAMERA MART, 70 WEST 45TH 
ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


B & H STANDARD 35MM ULTRA-SPEED 
camera, motor, case, lenses, etc. Fine condition. 
Beckman & Whitley, 101 S. Orange Dr., Los 
Angeles 36, WYoming 0571. 


The more an individual tries to im¬ 
press somebody with his own expertness 
of opinion the more damaging his criti¬ 
cism can be to the sensitiveness of the 
one whose picture is criticised. But the 
criticism of the honest individual is 
worth analyzing whenever it is offered, 
for such criticism comes from the soul. 
It is not the kind of criticism that hurts, 
because it is constructive. 

A very wise bard once wrote: “There 
is nothing good or bad, but thinking 
makes it so.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MOVIE OWNERS JOIN MOTION PICTURE 
Educational Society. Free particulars. Box 875, 
Reading, Pa. 


EMPLOYMENT 


MOTION PICTURE ENGINEER—Excellent, per¬ 
manent opportunity for graduate engineer with 
practical experience 35mm laboratory to be chief 
engineer for a long-established, financially sound 
producer and distributor in Kansas City, Mo. 
Age between 30 and 45. Will pay full moving 
expenses to Kansas City and satisfactory salary. 
In reply, state background' and experience, 
family ties,, and expected salary. AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER, Box 1016. 


WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 
CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B & H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


WE PAY CASH FOR EVERYTHING PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC. Write us today. Hollywood Camera 
Exchange. 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood. 


WANTED — 16-35MM. SOUND AND SILENT 
RECORDERS. MOVIOLAS; EYEMO, BELL & 
HOWELL, MITCHELL, DEBRIE CAMERAS 
AND EQUIPMENT. CAMERA MART., 70 West 
45TH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


16MM. SOUND PROJECTORS, ANY MAKE OR 
condition ; cameras ; tripods ; any studio, labora¬ 
tory or recording equipment. S.O.S. CINEMA 
SUPPLY CORPORATION, New York 18. 


Give All 
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Mathematical problems 

day after day, for as long as 3 years 

precision begins on paper- 
with hundreds of pages 
of calculations to design one Kodak lens 


L IKE the musician who “hears” a tune 
j when he sees a sheet of music —Kodak 
scientists “visualize” a camera lens in terms 
of numbers and symbols . . . 

Computing the curvatures of a Kodak 
lens involves a long series of problems in 
“Optics.” As an example of the mathemati¬ 
cal labor necessary, it took 3 years of figur¬ 
ing—exact, in results, to a fraction of a 
“light wave”—to compute a recent Kodak 
Ektar f/1.5 lens. 

As you know, “paper work” doesn’t ac¬ 
tually build anything. To theory must be 
added materials — and to materials, manu¬ 
facturing and testing methods. 

At Kodak, all these are distinctive. Every¬ 
thing which goes into a fine camera lens is 
designed and made. That includes not only 
entire optical assemblies . . . but, for many 
lens elements, the optical glass itself. 

In 1941, Kodak scientists developed a 


method of making glass without sand . . . 
as revolutionary as learning to make steel 
without iron. This new rare-element glass 
has a much higher refractive index without 
marked increase in dispersion. 

Kodak’s “postwar” lenses are now in 
most aerial cameras, and in many of those 
used in ground operations. They are serv¬ 
ing business, industry, and the government 
in the microfilming lenses of Recordak . . . 
with hundreds of revolutionary uses, in¬ 
cluding V-Mail. 

You are benefiting now. The full benefits 

Kodak's lens centering 
machine, grinding the 
elements of a lens to 
the same exact dimen¬ 
sions around the com¬ 
mon optical axis. 
Semi-automatic, this 
machine eliminates 
the human errors. 


... in terms of the better pictures you your¬ 
self will make . . . are delayed only by the 
“unfinished business” of war. 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


REMEMBER THE BATTLESHIP NEVADA? . . . 
how, back from her grave at Pearl Harbor, she took 
revenge off the Normandy Coast? . . . how, guns 
blazing, men stayed at their stations for 79 hours 
without relief? . . . how, in six days of action, they 
blasted a door in Hitler’s Atlantic Wall? ... A stem 
example to us at home. BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 



STARS BAD AND GOOD - At left a “ had” star, 
at right a “good” star, as seen in the lens bench 
microscope. In a lens which passes muster, the 
star must be symmetrical as to shape and color, 
and not exceed a maximum size. These star images 
were photographed at 11° off axis. 


Serving human progress through photography 
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Now Even Better 
Than Before! 

During the war years Bell & Howell engineers have 
developed ways of making Filmosounds even better 

than before. 

Tomorrow’s Filmosounds will embody important 
new features . . . combat-tested results of our war- 
accelerated research in Opti-onics . . . will set a new 
high standard of 16mm. sound film reproduction. 


THESE TIME-TESTED B& H ENGINEERING 
ACHIEVEMENTS ARE RETAINED 



SAFE-LOCK SPROCKETS 

Make film threading easier, quicker, and prac¬ 
tically impossible to do wrong. On each sprocket 
a guide directs the film to its proper position, 
and holds it there throughout projection. An ex¬ 
clusive B&H feature. 


OSCILLATORY STABILIZER 

Exclusive and patented, contributes greatly to 
Filmosound’s superior sound reproduction by pre¬ 
venting fluctuations in the speed at which film 
passes through the sound take-off portion of the 
Filmosound. 


GEAR-DRIVEN MECHANISM 

Permanently sure, positive, and trouble-free. No 
internal chain, belt, or friction drives to slip, 
wear out, or require periodic tightening. Con¬ 
tributes to Filmosound’s flicker-free starting. 


CONSTANT-TENSION TAKE-UP 

Protects your film from undue strain and the 
possibility of breakage by compensating auto¬ 
matically for the constantly increasing amount 
of film on the take-up reel. 


Products combining the sciences of OPTIcs • electrONics • mechanics 




BAH Film Editing Equipment 

A complete line for every 8mm. and 16mm. editing need. 
"Add-A-Unit” design permits starting with a Splicer and 
gradually building up to a complete Film Editor. B&H 
Filmotion Editor (pictured ) shows brilliant motion pic¬ 
tures on a miniature screen. 



Feature-Length Films in COLOR I 

Now available on rental from Filmosound Library— 
full length 16mm. feature films in full color, with sound. 
Included are: 

Lure of the Wasteland (illustrated). A beautiful "western.” 
Gentleman from Arizona. Dude-ranch comedy drama. 

A Star Is Born. A story of Hollywood life, with Janet 
Gaynor, Frederic March, Adolphe Menjou. 

Send coupon for Library Catalog Supplement 34, describ¬ 
ing these and hundreds of other previously uncataloged 
feature films. ★ ★ ★ 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Holly¬ 
wood; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 

Buy war bonds and give to your community war fund 


......I 

BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
I 7148 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 

I Please send, without cost or obligation: ( ) Infor- , 

I mation on Filmosounds; ( ) Details on Film Edit- , 

ing Equipment; ( ) Filmosound Library Catalog 
Supplement No. 34. * 
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